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7 Some unsolved problems of folding cartons 


From the standpoint of a user plant packaging 
line operator, an expert takes a critical look 
at material, fabrication and operational as- 
pects of cartons—and poses some solutions to 
these problems. 


14 Fig bar packaging—with no time out for changes 


Faced with a steady flow of product but an 
intermittent packaging operation (many stops 
for material changes) a production manager 
switches from unit to bulk packages—to keep 
up with the flow of fig bars. 


18 New packaging operation for washers and dryers 


How (1) tailor-made machinery, (2) an entirely 
new packaging line layout, (3) specially- 
developed procedures and (4) new case seal- 
ing equipment all fit together to provide a 


new appliance package. 
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Want better packages faster? 
Here’s the winning combination! 





HE speed and economy of machine packaging, the sales 
j poe of transparent packaging — you get the best of 
both when you use Goodyear’s new, super-transparent 75BF 
PLIOFILM. 
This versatile Goodyear film handles beautifully in virtually 
all types of packaging machinery—including overwrap, semi- 
automatic overwrap and bagging machines. 


What’s more, PLIOFILM comes in a variety of types and 
gauges suitable for almost any kind of food product packag- 
ing. All provide superior clarity, outstanding strength and 
moisture resistance. Let the Goodyear Packaging Engineer 





pick the right type and gauge for you. Write him at: Wrap King Machine turns out up to 80 PLIOFIL 
Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. N-6432, Akron 16, Ohio RARERNOD eneet peebages per aetna 


iy 


Good things 


are better in PACKAGING 
FILM 





Pliofilm, a rubber hydroctloride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday—Awn— Radio Network —THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday--NBC TV Netw ork 
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A look ahead 


F actors governing the choice of 
an aerosol container for a particu- 
lat purpose will receive thorough 
discussion in an article by Morris 
J}. Root. technical director. G. Bart 


& Company, Chicago. Appearing in 


our March issue, this article not 
only will review materials, coat- 
ings, sizes and capacities, but also 


will evaluate container suitability 


for given uses—such as from the 


standpoint of factors such as cor- 
rosion, cost and shipping weight. 


No 


containers can afford to miss Mr 


one concerned with aerosol 


Root’s article. 


A,, pac kaging hat who hears 


that an outside consultant is 
coming to his company will find 
both encourag- 
Halden L. 
Works. 


which will appear in our next is 


information and 


ment in an article by 


Lewis. of Corning Glass 
sue. “You need not fear the coming 
of Mr. Packaging 

not only the title but also the them. 
of Mr. 


will point out that 


Consultant” is 


Lewis discussion——which 


typi al pac k 


aging specialist has much to gain 


from working with a consultant. 


The 


week's supply of 26 different car- 
tons (tops and bottoms) faced W 


problem ol providing a 


L. Dunning, Chicago plant man- 
ager. of Lamson and Sessions Com- 
An analytical article by Mr. 


Dunning will tell not only how he 


pany. 


capitalized on the well-known use 
of air to move formed cartons, but 


also how his organization inte- 
erated this system with its method 
of packaging nuts and bolts in ac- 
established 


standards of that industry. 


cord with the recently 


R.B.H. 
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Several months ag 


peared in the New York Times an- 


» an item ap- 


nouncing a new magazine on selling 
and salesmen. The article said, in 
part: on the theory that this 
country has won the battle of pro- 
duction and now must turn to distri- 
bution and specifically to selling 

a new magazine will make its appear- 
ance.” 

I certainly agree that good sales- 
manship will be needed to sell the 
gross national product of $500 bil- 
lion that is projected for 1965, but 
I don’t agree with the inference that 
our production problems are all be- 
hind us. 

It seems to me that too often the 
purely sales-minded individual for- 
gets all about the relationship of sell- 
ing. sales promotion and production. 
The high-cost producer must irge 
more than his direct competitor if 
he is to enjoy a comparable profit 
margin. The low-cost producer that 
has products competitive as to qual- 
ity has little to worry about. He 
does not have as many sales problems 
as the intermediate or high-cost pro- 
ducer, and can do a better sales job. 

A classic example of what a low- 
cost producer can do is the old 
Wieland Dairy in Chicago—now part 
of the Borden organization. It was 
the first dairy to bring milk from 
the farm to the dairy in tank trucks 
and, consequently, enjoyed a larger 
margin of profit than its competitors 
for several years. It invested these 
production savings in advertising. 
and soon had most of the milk busi- 
ness on the North Side of Chicago. 
This is an example of a company be- 
ing able to increase business and 
lower cost even more because of an 


initial cost advantage. 


In the early days of packaging. 
when the fact that a product was 
packaged at all assured it of some 
measure of success, there was little 
need for close attention to the selec- 
tion of the proper package or ma- 
terial, or to utilize the most up-to- 
Today, the alert 


packager is continually on the look- 


date machinery. 


out for new or better packaging ma- 
terials and opportunities to mechanize 
his packaging. 

The failure to keep abreast will 
lead to excess packaging cost. and 
this can be the difference between 
profit and loss. 

I am not referring only to large- 
scale producers, but to small pro- 
ducers as well. For instance, I re- 
cently heard of a small manufacturer 
who, over a period of years, bought 
three manually-operated tube fillers. 
He recently bought a fourth, although 
he now has the production to justify 
one automatic filler which would cut 
his labor costs in packaging at least 
50 per cent. Because of his failure 
to recognize packaging costs, he is 
substantially holding down his profits. 

Some years ago the Packaging In- 
stitute made a study covering 117 
products that showed the percentage 
of the direct labor dollar devoted to 


o7 0 
rif 


packaging ran up to per cent, 
and even in the highly mechanized 
food industry it ran up to 59.4 per 
cent. This certainly doesn’t indicate 
that the production problems of pack- 
aging are behind us and that our 
only problem is to sell more pack- 
aged merchandise. 

Packaging cost should not be re- 
garded as a necessary evil which can’t 
be cut. Packaging costs are a part 
of production costs, and can and 


should be lowered. a. oo 
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the answer to mre Cake’s packaging problem! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills has Answer Cake Mixes in four flavors... White, Yellow, Devil’s Food and 
Peanut’ Delight. Each includes both cake mix and frosting mix, so packages-within-a-package were needed. 
Dobeckmun came up with the winning answer—Metalam® combinations that are both compact and convenient 
yet still leave room for directions and recipes. Metalam acts as a barrier to moisture—its contents stay fresh 


on your kitchen shelf. If you have a product—or a line of related products—that could use a better package, 
call on Dobeckmun. 
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Here is a thought-provoking discussion of many basic aspects of carton specification 
and manufacture. Mr. Balkema’s observations not only reflect the fine points learned 


only through long experience, but also direct attention to problems whose answers 


are not yet clearly established. 





E. H. Balkema has been with 
Colgate-Palmolive since 1942 and 
general purchasing agent since 1946. 
Prior to that time Mr. Balkema 
was with a firm of industrial 
engineers specializing in paper, 


printing and packaging. Before that, 


and following his graduation from 
Purdue University he was an 
industrial engineer for W. F. Hall 
Printing Company. He is vice 
president, director, member of the 
executive committee and chairman 
of the technical operations 
committee of Packaging Institute: 
a member of American Management 
(ssociation’s packaging council, 

of TAPPI, and of New York 
University’s advisory committee on 
quality control for the graphic 

arts industries. 
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By E. H. Balkema, 


General Purchasing Agent, 


Colgate-Palmolive Company, Jersey City, New Jersey 


A housewife who picks up raisins, 
rice, macaroni, detergent or tooth 
paste in a folding carton is not likely 
to think of the multitude of instruc- 
tions that were issued to many people 
in order that the folding carton could 
he delivered to the packaging lines. 
Nor is she likely to think of the many 
problems encountered by the oper- 
ators of those packaging lines in 
order that she might have a package 
that sold satisfactorily and was de- 
livered to her. She has a package 
that does not leak. 

It does not break en route to her 
home. The printing is still readable, 
the package is still intact, and the 
inks are not scuffed or faded. If she 
opens the package with wet hands, 
the inks should not bleed or change 
color. Moreover, this package may 
have provided the impulse. in the 
first place, which caused her to make 
the purchase. If the design was at- 
tractive and the printing job good, 
it may have created that important 
“‘take-me-home-appeal”. 

PRECISE INSTRUCTIONS. In order 
that she may have this package it 
Was necessary to issue exacting in- 
structions to the ink manufacturer, 
the board mills, the artist, the photo 


engraver and electro-typer who made 


the printing plates, the folding carton 
manufacturer and the shipping con- 
tainer manufacturer. It was also nec- 
essary to issue exacting instructions 
to the factory personnel packaging 
the item in order that all the units 
of the same item would be assembled 
properly and efficiently. 

Some of the problems of this last 
group will be discussed herein. It 
must be remembered that the oper- 
ators responsible for getting out pro- 
duction are not thinking of the es- 
thetic value of the package they 
are primarily thinking of their own 
problems of getting the folding car- 
tons through the packaging lines and 
on their way to the customer. These 
packaging lines may be considered as 
hungry monsters that thrive on a cor- 
rect (for them) diet and refuse to 
produce on a diet not to their liking. 

NEED UNDERSTANDING. These ma- 
chine operators know their machines 
but usually this knowledge is rather 
incomplete. They can tell you whether 
a folding carton runs well or not, 
but many times they cannot tell you 
why it runs well or not. They are 
not alone in this, for the same applies 
not only to the folding carton manu- 
facturers but also, in the larger com- 


panies, to the people who develop 
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PACKAGED AT HIGH SPEED 
ON A BARTELT MACHINE 
with special adaptations 


Protecting the sales-winning qualities of fine 

products is only one of the many functions of Riegel 
papers. Saving money is important, too. Riegel 

does it for you by creating the right combination 

of the most efficient packaging materials ... 

and by “tailor-making” the paper to run and seal at 
high speeds on your machines. Tell us what you want 
paper to do for you. Riegel Paper Corporation, 

P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 
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the packages. It also applies to the 
manufacturers of the components of 
the packaging lines. 

Now that we have shown that the 
production of good folding cartons is 
a cooperative adventure, let us con- 
sider some typical gripes of the ma- 
chine operators and their supervisors 
who are responsible for getting out 


the production. 


Board Stock 


This is the start of all folding car- 
tons, the base from which we must 
all work. But how about uniformity ? 
Stocks from different mills or from 
different runs on the same mill act 
differently on the production lines. 
The base ingredients, especially the 
waste paper, vary. The treatment of 
the stock and the printing surface is 
not the same. The caliper, weight 
and stiffness are also at variance. 
Weak liners, principally the back 
liner, contribute to the problem espe- 
cially when the glue lap pops open 
or the drag of the glue rollers iears 
the glued end folding carton at the 
glue lap. 

SEEK UNIFORM BOARD. These are 
some of the reasons why those hungry 
monsters we call packaging machines 
get indigestion and “gold brick” on 
the job. What is the answer to this 
problem? Is it better quality of 
board and, incidentally, what do we 
mean by better quality ? Many pro- 
duction people believe that the an- 
swer is uniformity of board within 


reasonable limits. They define rea- 


sonable limits as being those limits 
acceptable to the packaging machines. 

Many of these same production 
people will also say that if they could 
get a consistent uniform board stock 
of a given grade from all suppliers, 
they could set their machines to per- 
form on that stock. 


proach has a lot of merit. 


This latter ap- 


Level Stacking 


\ second gripe of the filling ma- 
chine operators is based on how the 
folding and gluing machine operators 
roll down the number two and num- 
ber four score lines on side seamed 
folding cartons. It is remarkable how 
often this detail can be overlooked 
If the 180- 


degree folds are not properly con- 


or entirely disregarded. 


trolled, the machine operators can ex- 
pect and usually encounter trouble 
in feeding the folding cartons into 
high speed production filling ma- 
chines. This is caused by a build-up 
of pressure along one edge of the 
cartons on the feeding rack. 

EVEN STACKING HELPS. Some ma- 
chine operators believe that if car- 
tons are stacked evenly in a vertical 
pile and the result is a stable pile, 
no trouble will be experienced in 
feeding the cartons into the packag- 


Ing machine. 


Proper Scoring 


Let us next consider the scores on 


cartons. The formation and_pre- 
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SCORE LINES 


1. Im order to pack the glued folding cartons, 


No. 2 and No. 4 score lines are broken 180 


degrees. The No. 1 score (or glue lap) should be prebroken about 180 degrees and the No. 3 
score should be prebroken about 160 degrees, according to Mr. Balkema. 
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breaking of the vertical scores is as 
important for hand filling as for ma- 
chine filling. Some buyers specify 
that all score lines parallel to the 
glue lap must be prebroken. This can 
be done on the folding and gluing ma- 
chine, at little if any extra expense, 
and will materially add to the ease 
with which the hand packer or the 
packaging machine can handle the 
folding carton. 

SPECIFY PREBREAKING. The num- 
ber two and number four score lines 
(Fig. 1) are broken 180 degrees in 
order to pack the glued folding car- 
tons. It is good practice to specify 
that the number one score or glue 
lap should be prebroken 180 degrees 
and the number three score should be 
prebroken about 160 degrees. 

\s these prebreaking operations are 
performed by the folding carton man- 
ufacturer, he is forced to produce 
cartons with good vertical lines that, 
when folded, will have a proper bead. 
If he fails to do so, the outer liner 
will usually crack, thus producing a 
bad looking carton. 

PROPER FORMING VITAL. But what 
about the horizontal score lines? 
These are of primary importance to 
the machine operators who must use 
the folding cartons on their packag- 
ing machines. Such score lines should 
be formed properly so as to separate 
the plies and weaken the stock, and 
thus permit a clean fold along the 
score line when used in the packag- 
ing operation. 

Improperly formed horizontal score 
lines result in a bend rather than a 
clean fold, and will cause glued end 
folding cartons to tend to open, due 
to the spring in the stock. Similar 
troubles are encountered with tuck-in 
flaps when the score lines are not 
properly formed. They also result 
in lower operating efficiencies and 


higher operating costs. 


Problems To Solve 


The folding carton manufacturers, 
in order to get good scores, usually 
places those scores across the grain 
direction of the board. Therefore, 
the scores, used by the packaging 
machine operators, must run with the 
grain. These can be of very poor 


quality although, with proper care, 
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good quality scores can be produced. 
WouLp 


why not 


REVERSE WORK? ‘Then, 
reverse the grain in the 
folding carton and let the carton 
manufacturers work with the difficult 
scores, and let the packaging ma- 
chine operators work with the better 
scores? At present, few folding car- 
ton manufacturers would agree with 
such a suggestion. 

They would encounter trouble in 
properly folding on the score lines 
and obtaining a square carton, crack- 
ing of the score lines, “ropey” beads 
defects. 


packaging machine operators can con- 


and other Therefore, the 
tinue to expect to be called upon to 
work with the second best scores. 
Any help that can be given to these 
operators, in their improvement, will 
be greatly appreciated. 

WHat IT TAKES. What is a proper 
horizontal score line? To me, it 
means a score (Fig. 2) so made that 
it will cause a ply separation of the 
board stock which will permit a clean 
fold with a rounded bead on the in- 
side, and no cracking of the outer 
liner. 

If a cross section is cut from a 
squared carton at the score line, it 
will be noted that the part of the 
board stock which forms the bead 
is pulled away from the outer plies, 
thus releasing strains on the outer 
surface and its tendency to crack. 
Usually, one or more holes can be 
seen at the score line where this ply 
separation takes place. This kind of 
a score increases production and re- 


duces costs. 


Gluing Ends Of Folding Cartons 


Some time ago, it was my privilege 
to pursue this subject with board 
mills and glue manufacturers. The 
reason was that machine operators 
were having sealing trouble that they 
were unable to overcome. 

WATER 


good and bad sealing cartons were 


DROP TEST. Samples of 
collected from the packaging lines 
and tested. The test we used was to 
allow a 1/25 ce drop of water to drop 
from a height of three inches onto 
the front and back of the board stock, 
and then record the time for the drop 
of water to be absorbed into the 


board. 
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2. A proper horizontal score line is one that is made so that it causes a ply separation of the 
board stock which permits a clean fold, with a rounded bead on the inside—and no cracking of 


the outer liner, as seen at right. 


The results of tests showed that it 
was possible to have two cartons with 
the same tests, with one sealing prop- 
erly and the other very poorly if at all. 

TIME VARIANCES. In our visits to 
the board mills, we found that each 
mill used a similar water drop test, 
but that the time allowed for a meas- 
ured drop of water to be absorbed 
varied from mill to mill. There 
seemed to be no agreement as to 
what should be the standard time. 
Only one mill had made a board to 
fit the glue to be used. 

In our visits to the glue manufac- 
turers, we could find no manufac- 
turer who made a glue for a specific 
board. It seemed that they had a 
multiple range of “shot-gun”’ formu- 
las which should cover the range of 
any board that could be made. Year- 
ly, they received thousands of sam- 
ples of cartons, and are expected to 
prescribe the right glue to seal that 
carton. And then, that same glue is 
expected to seal the next delivery of 
cartons to be fed through the pack- 
aging machine. 

TRY SIMPLE GLUE. We thought we 
might have the answer to the prob- 
lem if we could test the cartons with 
a simple glue in our laboratory, and 
then tell the machine operator what 
formula of glue to use with that batch 
of cartons. Needless to say, the re- 
sults were very discouraging. 

So we referred the problem to the 
board mills and the glue manufac- 
turers. They have spent considerable 
time in its study. The results, to date, 


are nil. We still do not have any 


Score at left reveals this cracking of the outer liner. 


method by which we can test a carton 
and determine the correct glue to be 
used on any given packaging line. 

What do the machine operators 
say about this problem? Many times 
they will tell you that if they could 
get a consistent, uniform board stock 
from all suppliers, they could set 
their machines to perform on that 
stock with an adequate glue. In this 
observation, they are joined by many 
of the glue manufacturers who could 
then develop a glue for a specific set 


of conditions. 


Belly Of Cartons 


Another gripe of the machine oper- 
ators is non-uniformity of the belly 
of a folding carton. This gripe is 
prevalent in the packaging of pow- 
ders and similar products. The 
heavier the specific gravity, the more 
serious the problem. 

This problem is not serious in the 
packing operation of the individual 
packages. It rears its ugly head when 
you try to put the individual pack- 
ages into the shipping container. With 
little belly, a loose fit is obtained. 
With excessive belly, it is almost 
impossible to get the individual pack- 
ages into the shipping case. 

What 


machine 


CONTROL WITHIN REASON. 
reactions of the 
operators? Many will tell you that 


they realize that a belly of a carton 


are the 


is something that they can expect. 
They do not ask that it be eliminated. 
All that they ask is that it be con- 
trolled not only within a delivery 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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John W. Kraus has been associated with 
Thompson Products since 1941, joining 

the firm after his graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology with 
a degree in general engineering. His 

work has concerned him with packaging 
since 1943 and he has been in his present 
capacity since 1947. He is chairman of 
SIPMHE’s national educational committee 
and is both a national director and a 
director of the society’s N. E. Ohio Division. 
Mr. Kraus is a member of the preservation, 
packaging and packing division of 
American Ordnance Association, belongs to 
a similar committee of Aircraft Industries 
(Association, is a member of American 
Society for Engineering Education and of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, and National Societies 
of Professional Engineers. 


The method of accounting for pack- 
aging costs has long been a contro- 
versial subject. Many companies 
consider the packaging department 
to be an overhead or indirect labor 
department and apportion its costs 
along with other overhead such as 
intra-plant trucking, plant mainte- 
nance, plant guards, personnel serv- 
Others have held that the 


cost of packaging should be included 


ice, etc. 


in the individual cost of each product 
as a direct cost necessary to convert 
it from raw materials into an object 
useful to the customer. 

The practice of considering pack- 
aging costs as overhead may lead to 
problems in pricing, especially in 
highly competitive fields and where 
products which vary greatly in pack- 
aging cost are involved. As example, 
consider a firm manufacturing two 
assemblies having equal costs and 
sold for equal prices. Item A is light, 
of relatively simple shape, and can 


be packaged in an inexpensive cor- 
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Know your packaging costs 


By John W. Kraus, 

Section Supervisor, 

Quality Control & Packaging Engineering, 
Accessories Division, 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

Cleveland 


Problems and procedures entailed in determining and allocating 


packaging costs constantly plague many companies. In this article, 


Mr. Kraus outlines the practices of his organization, and explains the use of 


the Thompson forms 


rugated carton. Item B is heavy, 


irregular in shape, and must be 
crated. To package Item A _ costs 
$1.00; Item B, $7.00. 

EFFECTS ON PRICES. If these costs 
are considered as overhead and ap- 
portioned to the two items in the 
ratio of item cost, as is frequently 
done, each assembly will carry $4.00, 
since we have postulated that the 
other costs are equal. This will re- 
sult in over-pricing A by approxi- 
mately $3.00, and under-pricing B 
by the same amount, and may result 
in making A noncompetitive with 
similar products of other companies. 
Also, should A be taken off the mar- 
ket for some reason, the company 
would no longer pick up enough 
from the sale of B to cover the cost 
of packaging it, at least until burden 
factors and standard costs were re- 
calculated. 

Frequently the reasons for putting 
packaging costs into overhead are 
the lack of personnel competent to 


as a tool of packaging cost determination. 


determine these costs, or that there 
is a job-shop type of operation where 
no two products are alike. 


Getting Standard Costs 


Where the product is one which is 
produced repetitively, it is a reiative- 
ly simple matter to develop a stand- 
ard cost for packaging it. Where 
there is only one method of pack- 
aging for any single item, the bill of 
packaging materials and the standard 
labor cost can be shown on_ the 
routing sheet or other cost develop- 
ment form used to establish the 
overall cost for the item. 

In the case of articles manufac- 
tured repetitively, but to which 
several methods of packaging may 
apply, a more flexible system may 
require that separate bills of pack- 
aging material and standard labor 
costs be set up and that the overall 
cost of packaging, for whatever 
method is specified on a particular 
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order, be added to the cost of the 
material as a separate item. 

CHOICE OF METHOD. This is the 
method which is in use by the 
Accessories Division of Thompson 
Products for major components. For 
any single item which we manufac- 
ture, we may have to use one of 
three packaging methods. Shipments 
to engine and air frame manufac- 
turers for their own use are generally 
packaged in what we call our com- 
mercial pack. Shipments to military 
depots can be packed either with 
special preservative methods for the 
interior or unit package and with 
domestic type outer containers, or 
they may be packed with the same 
interior preservation but with export 
type outer containers. The cost for 
each of these three may differ ap- 
preciably from the costs of the other 


two methods. 


How We Use Forms 


Four basic forms are required so 
that we may set up our packaging 
specifications and cost analyses for 
any of the major assemblies which 
we manufacture. The first two forms, 
which show the numerical series for 
master specifications, and the master 
specifications for the six general 
types of containers are used for con- 
trol purposes only by the packaging 
engineering group, and are not dis- 
tributed to other departments. 

The commodity specification sheets 
and the packaging specification and 
cost analysis sheet are distributed to 
the accounting, industrial engineer- 
ing, inspection, packaging, planning, 
purchasing, sales, and supply stores 
departments. 

DETAILS 


ENUMERATED. This sys- 


Numerical Series For 
Master Specifications 


Corrugated & Cleated 
Corrugated Boxes 


1000 Series 


Fibre Boxes 

Set-up Boxes 

Folding Boxes 

Reusable Exterior 
Metal Containers 


2000 Series 
3000 Series 
4000 Series 
5000 Series 
6000 Series 


Interior Metal Containers 
1. As part of system of specifications which 
Thompson Products uses in getting packaging 
costs, there is a numerical series which breaks 
the master specifications into six types. As 
shown in this listing, the six categories break 
down on a basis of type of unit container 
involved. 
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Master Specifications — Corrugated (1000) 


1001 473 
1002 485 

1003 490 

1004 495 

1005 501 

1006 502 

1007 503 

1008 504 

1009 505 

1010 510 

1011 515/485 b/D 
1012 515/485 \Ib/E 
1013 516 

1014 521 

1015 | 522 

1016 525 

1017 526/503 Ib/D 
1018 526/503 IIb/E 
1019 527 

1020 | 529 

1021 539/504 Ib/D 
1022 539/504 Ilb/E 
1023 595 

1024 597 

1025 462 

1026 400 

1027 404 

1028 257 Std. 

1029 257 1ic/D 
1030 257 NIC /E 
1031 450 (See 4700) 
1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 





2. Within a series, each number represents 
a specific pack based on one of the unit con- 
tainers in the general class represented by 
the series. Each of these specific packs may 
be used for a varying number of items — from 
one to a large number of different items going 
into this pack. 


tem, which has been in use in its 
present form for approximately one 
year, first breaks down the master 
specifications into six series, depend- 
ing on the general type of unit con- 
tainer involved (Fig. 1). We define 
the unit container as the most inne: 
bears identifying 


container which 


information as to content. The use 
of four numerical digits facilitates 
the use of accounting machines for 
scheduling the purchase and issue 
of packaging materials. 

Each number within any one of 
the six series (Fig. 2) represents a 
specific pack based on one of the 
unit containers in the general class 
represented by the series, and which 
may be used for from one to a large 
number of items. 

Use oF NUMBERS. When a new 
assembly is to be packaged and it is 
found that a current specification can 
be used, but with modification, a 
new number must be assigned with- 
in the series so that the cost of the 
modified materials will be correctly 


picked up. Where no modification 


is required, the number of the 
appropriate current specification is 


assigned. 
What Forms Contain 


The commodity specification (Fig. 
3) shows in the first column the part 
number assigned to each of the as- 
semblies in the commodity for which 
a standard packaging method has 
been developed. In the next three 
columns are shown master specifica- 
tion numbers for the commercial, 
preserved-domestic, and preserved- 
export packs. 

On the packaging specification and 
cost analysis sheet (Figs. 4a,b,c) are 
found: In the first column, material 
specification numbers; in the second 
column, standard cost for the mate- 
rial; in the third column, the number 
of assemblies or parts that can be 
packaged in the specified amount of 
material; and, in the fourth column, 
the extended cost per hundred units 
of the part being packaged. 

ToTAL HoURS SHOWN. In the 
heavily outlined boxes at the end of 
each section are found the total hours 
per hundred pieces for labor, as 
furnished by the time study section 
of our industrial engineering depart- 
ment, and the total material cost re- 
quired to pack a hundred units. This 
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F.R. Master Specification Number 
Commercial Preserved Preserved 
Domestic Export 
12900-6 1002 1011 1012 
12900-7 1002 1011 | 1012 
13400 3003. | 6029 6030 
13400-1 3003 | 6029 6030 
13900 1002 } 1011 | 1012 
27300-6 1002 |} 1011 1012 
27300-8 1002 1011 1012 
27900-10 1002 1011 1012 
28300-2 | 1002 |} 1011 1012 
28300-3 1002 1011 1012 
28300-6 1002 1011 |} 1012 
28300-7 1002 1011 1012 
28400-4 1003 | 5006 5006 
28400-5 1003 5006 5006 
28400-7 1003 5006 5006 
29600-1 1003 | 5010 |} 5010 
29700-1 1003 5001 | 5001 
29700-6 1003 | 5010 5010 
29700-8 | 1003 | 5006 | 5006 
29800-1 1001 5005 | 5005 
30200-4 1002 


1011 


| 1012 

3. Commodity specification shows a number 
of details: In the first column is the part num- 
ber assigned to each of the assemblies in this 
commodity — for which there is a standard 
packaging method. The next three columns 
show master “spec” numbers for commercial, 
preserved-domestic, and preserved-export packs. 


PACKAGE engineering 


form is divided into three general 
sections with space at the end of each 
for these cost totals, each section 
representing one of the methods of 
packaging mentioned above. 

In order to find out how much it 
costs or what materials are used to 
pack any particular assembly, refer 
ence is made to the commodity speci- 
Here 


number is picked out in the left hand 


fication sheet. the assembly 
column and the master specification 
number, for whichever of the three 
methods of packaging is being stud- 
ied, is found in one of the three 
columns to the right. 

One then turns to the packaging 
specification and cost analysis sheet 
bearing the master specification num- 
ber found, where can be found the 
method to be used, the materials 
required and their individual or total 
costs, and the number of labor hours 
which will be needed. 

Packaging specification and cost 
analysis sheets are used to determine 
the amount of each type of packag- 
ing material which must be requisi- 
tioned periodically; they are the 
packaging specification to which the 
packaging department works, the 
specification which guides the in- 
spection department in its surveil- 
lance of the work done in the pack- 
aging department, and they are also 
used for establishing costs by the 


accounting and sales departments. 


Handling Small Parts 


It is sometimes impractical to estab- 
lish individual costs for packaging 
small parts where these are a rela- 
tively small factor in the overall 
operation of an industrial unit. This 
is the case in our division regarding 
the many small parts, bits and pieces 
which constitute the spares used by 
our customers for repairing or over- 
hauling our assemblies. 

As is true in many companies 
engaged in the type of work which 
we do, we have used an averaging 
method to establish a representative 
packaging cost. This cost is set up 
as a percentage of the invoice price 
for each part, and applies as a sur- 
charge only when preserved-domestic 
or preserved-export packaging is 
specified. It is evident that where a 
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4-A, -B, -C. These three examples illus- 
trate the methods and practices outlined in 
this article and show how they work out when 
applied to representative items. First column 
shows material “spec” numbers; second col- 
umn, standard cost for material; third column, 
number of assemblies or parts that can be 
packaged in the specified amount of material, 
and fourth column, extended cost per hundred 
units of the part being packaged. Heavily out- 
lined boxes show total hours for labor, total 
material costs per hundred units. 


single per cent is used to cover any- 
thing from a precision made com- 
plex part to a piece of standard 
hardware or a gasket, the cost as- 
signed to any one part may not be 
at all representative of the cost of 
materials and labor involved. 

When the 


spares program was a small part of 


THIS PROBLEM GREW. 


our business, this did not affect our 
overall picture appreciably as long 
as the orders we received were in 
approximately the proportions used 
in establishing the cost percentage. 
However, our spares program has 
grown very considerably and is a 
significant portion of our total busi- 
ness today. 

While we still do not believe that 
in most cases we would be justified 
in spending the time to establish 
costs for packaging individual spare 
parts, we are seriously thinking of 
categorizing our parts into some type 
different 


representative percentage factors may 


of cost group to which 
be applied. This, in effect, is a step 
in the direction of applying indi- 
vidual packaging costs to each spare 
part, and should result in greater 
accuracy with less dependence on the 
proportion of costly and inexpensive 


parts in any order. 


Treat As Direct Cost 


The degree of accuracy and the 
amount of detail which can- be ap- 
plied to the establishment of pack- 
aging costs vary with the organization 
of a company, the specialized train- 
ing of its personnel, and the product 
which it manufactures. Generally 
speaking, however, packaging costs 
can be determined sufficiently accur- 
ately to permit their inclusion as a 
direct cost of a product where they 
can be more closely watched and 
controlled than is possible when they 
are simply regarded as a part of the 
operating expense of a manufactur- 
ing unit. 

Since packaging costs may run 
anywhere from a fraction of one per 
cent to, in some cases, considerably 
more than 100 per cent of the cost 
of the product being packaged, they 
constitute a fertile field for cost con- 
trol and reduction by progressive 
company management. 



























To package a steady flow of fig 
bar production in spite of frequent 
wrapping machine stoppages for 
change-over, the Baking Division of 
Zion Industries, Inc., Zion, Illinois, 
has developed a way to take care of 
this production: As soon as a wrap- 
per stops for a change, the packers 
individual carton to 


switch from 


bulk container packing—then resume 


carton tray handling when the 
change-over is complete. 

Bars KEEP comING. After 350 
feet of oven travel and 900 feet of 
conveyor belt movement, these fig 
bars (which by now are at room 
temperature) pass to the packaging 
stations. Without let-up during the 
operation of the oven these bars 
keep moving to the packers—at a 


rate of 5000 pounds of fig bars each 
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Riding this conveyor battery is a steady flow of 5000 pounds of 
fig bars an hour — which these packaging line workers must handle. 
Leaving the belt these bars go through a stacker which delivers them 
in rows to the packing stations. Topmost conveyor carries empty corru- 
gated cases used for bulk packing of fig bars. 











Down to just two rows on each side of the line, the rows or channels 
of fig bars reach the last packing station — where the girl (foreground) 
inserts them into cartons. Separators are magnetically-held metal guides. 
Bottom (belt) conveyor carries fig bars, center one carries filled cartons 


and top one moves out bulk production. 


Making 
fit flow 


By R. Bruce Holmgren 


Editor, Package Engineering 


hour. Crux of the packaging problem 
is the job of packing these bars 
with no opportunity for backlogging 
or accumulation. 

MANY PACKAGE CHANGES. Further, 
Zion Industries not only packages 
different carton tray sizes under its 
own label but also does a large 
volume of private label work. This 
means that not only wrapping ma- 
chinery but also carton forming units 
are subject to frequent chang-over. 
Package sizes include 12-ounce, one- 
pound, 20-ounce, 24-ounce and two- 
pound units. Whether for a wrap- 
ping material change or a carton size 
change, there is a change-over time 
of roughly ten minutes. 

SWITCHING TO BULK. Ten min- 
utes is a long time when a solid flow 
of fig bars keeps on coming, espe- 


packaging shifts 
of production 


cially when it is impossible to let 


them accumv'ste on backlogging 


conveyors. Therefore, the packers 
on the line being stopped for change- 
over switch to bulk packing during 
This 


yacking is 
I 


the interval of line stoppage. 
rapid alternation of 
possible because of the design of 
facilities and conveyors serving the 
packaging operation. Thus, packers 
go from individual packaging to 
bulk packaging (and back again) 
without hesitation. 

CoNVEYOR LAYOUT. Fig bars them- 
selves move down a belt that is part 
of the Baker-Perkins stacking and 
delivery equipment. Just above this 
belt is another belt conveyor—which 
carries loaded carton trays to the 
higher 


wrapping machinery. Still 


(but within easy reach of packers 
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use’ on each side of the belt, plus two that are held in reserve to meet 
pecial needs. Note that design of station facilitates cleaning, due to 


ease of getting underneath it. 


at their stations) is a long horizontal 
chute-type conveyor which is an ex- 
tension of a gravity conveyor from 
the floor above. On this ride empty 
cases for bulk packing. On the floor 
above, attendants form and _ staple 
(bottom flaps) these bulk containers 
and insert in them the liner paper. 

BATTERY OF STATIONS. On each 
side of this line of belts and con- 
veyors are four packing stations 
regularly used and two more which 
are held in reserve—to meet special 
Each 
rack. 


This, like the conveyors themselves, 


needs and unusval loads. 


station has a_ specially-built 
is the design of Zion’s own engineers 
and executives. Each rack is sus- 
pended from the main table of the 
line so that it protrudes laterally. 
There are no legs or supports under 
it—thus making it easy to keep the 
floor clean below the rack. 

Use or cuines. Each rack has an 
angled surface—to permit holding 
either bulk cases or racks of indi- 
vidual carton trays for the actual 
packing operation. There is a stock 
attendant for each side of the line 
(four stations each side) who keeps 
packers supplied with materials. 
Metal forms hold supplies of formed 
carton trays; the stock attendants 
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Specially designed packing stations permit each packer to work with 
top speed. Metal rack at left holds supply of empty cartons delivered to 
each station from Kliklok equipment. There are four stations regularly 








Packages go through or bypass these two wrapping machines. Because 
of frequent size and material changes wrapping machines are out of 
production — for about ten minutes for each change. During this interval 
the packers fill bulk containers with fig bars. These cases move to con- 
veyors (seen in background) leading to case sealers. Portable conveyors 


permit easy connecting with or bypassing of wrapping machinery. 


deliver these loaded forms to the 
packers—who remove carton trays 
as needed. 

FORMING OF CARTONS. The Bak- 
ing Division’s plant has a battery 
of three Kliklok units to form carton 
trays of the various sizes being used. 
An important phase of maintaining 
a continuous packaging operation is 
the careful scheduling of carton 
forming. The flow of fig bars does 
not allow time for carton forming. 
Therefore, close planning assures 
that adequate supplies of a particu- 
lar size needed are formed and at 
hand - well in advance of the 


moment of use. Similarly, schedul- 


ing demands close timing to allow 
sufficient time for Kliklok machine 
change-over. 

BARS MEET CARTONS. Leaving the 
900-foot length of belt travel, fig 
bars move through the stacker which 
transfers them from horizontal to 
vertical position. They stack up in 


twelve rows, separated by mag- 
netically-held metal guides. These 


twelve reduce in number -as_ they 
pass each of the packing stations- 
since the terminal point of a row is 
the place where a packer takes off 
the fig bars to put them into a wait- 
ing carton tray. 

PREPARING TO WRAP. Thus packers 


Here is what happens when you have a steady flow of product 


and frequent interruptions of your packaging material: 


The Baking Division of Zion Industries, Inc., faced just exactly that 


problem with its fig bar operation. This story tells how 


Finley Leech, production manager of the Baking Division, 


found a way to take care of the fig bars (they just keep coming) 


while his wrapping machines get their change-overs. 


Mr. Leech’s solution of his problem emphasizes the importance of 


coordinating equipment, scheduling and methods. 
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Equipment Positions and use of portable conveyors make it easy for crew 


members to switch to and from wrapping machines. 


Since there is no let-up 


in fig bar production the packaging operation must take away these bars. 


Therefore, packers load bulk containers 


to case sealers 


bars from 


stacked hig 


pac kers are so 


remove the 
eat h row some 
skilled they handle two rows at once) 
and insert them in the carton trays. 


hey 


the conveyor belt 


place loaded carton trays on 
leading to the 
wrapping machinery. This is the 
middle conveyor; it is located just 
above the belt on 


which fig bars 


ride and just below the conveyor 
holding cases for bulk loading. On 
this middle belt, not only individual 
packages but also bulk cases move 
away from the packing stations. 
OVERWRAPPING DETAILS. There are 
two Package Machinery 


machines, each equipped with electric 


wrapping 


eye registration of printed film. Th 


machines automatically overwrap 
each carton tray with cellophane 

printed with Zion copy or with that 
of Zion’s private label using cus- 
tomers. Production from these ma- 
chines go into shipping cases which 


in turn move by powered and gravity 
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which bypass wrappers and go directly 


while wrapping machinery goes through change-over. 


conveyors to the battery of 3. kx 
Ferguson case sealers. 

COMPLETING OF CASES. Here, cases 
of individual packages of fig bars go 
through top and bottom sealing oper- 
Bulk 


top sealing since the bottom flaps 


cases merely receive 


ations. 


these 


were stapled prior to cases 
reaching the packaging floor. Be- 
cause of the arrangement of con- 


veyors these sealing units also serve 
production coming from other areas 
of the plant, in addition to the fig 
bar production. 

BuLK or UNITS? The Baking Di- 
vision plant has developed a way to 
bypass the wrapping machinery dur- 
ing intervals when the main packag- 
bulk 


Connecting conveyors are portable 


ing line is handling cases. 
so that they either connect the main 
line and the wrapping machinery or 
provide a direct flow from the main 
line to the powered conveyors lead- 
ing to the case sealers. These latter 


conveyors form a U-shape. Thus, the 
fig bar packaging line is one leg of 
the | 


other leg 


and the case sealers form the 
the fig bar 


Leaving the case sealers the 


parallel to 
line. 
completed cases move to storage pend- 
ing shipment—as does other produc- 
tion of the plant. 


Although 


this operation uses standard _stack- 


ENGINEERING THE JOB. 


ing equipment and table as well as 
standard models of wrapping and 
plant 
Finley 


manager, and 


case sealing machinery, the 
did much work of its own. 


Leech. 


members of his staff had to work ott 


production 


a system of conveyors of their own 

to meet the unusual needs of fig 
bar packaging. A parallel consider- 
ation contributing much to the efh- 
ciency of the operation is the system 
which makes possible 
bulk 


of scheduling 
the alternating of unit and 


packaging. 


PACKAGE engineering 


Editor’s note: Although manufactur- 
ers of packaging machinery are 
prompt to apply their engineering 
ingenuity to the solution of new or 
special problems, it often happens 
that a user of machinery comes up 
with an innovation of his own. This 
article tells how a production man- 
ager solved a problem of bottle cap 


appearance. 


When Campana Corporation, Ba- 
tavia, Illinois, cosmetics and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, switched from 
black to white stock caps for its bot- 
tles of Italian Balm, it faced the prob- 
lem of color transfer: Black, coming 
from a capper and a labeler, started 
appearing on the caps. A systematic 
investigation led W. K. Schwarzburg, 
production manager, to a solution of 
the problem. 

Now, by using amber rubber in- 
stead of the black for the tightening 
rings of a Resina capper, and by 
using specially-developed Insurok 
hold-down pads on a_ Pneumatic 
Scale labeler, Mr. Schwarzburg no 
longer has this problem, of the black 
scuffing or marring the white sur- 
faces of bottle caps. 


Solving Capper Problem 

Starting with the capper, Mr. 
Schwarzburg and his staff tried sev- 
eral proposed solutions. First, they 
tried rubber of red, rather than black, 
for the tightening r gs. This re- 
sulted in a transfer of the red color, 
| 


just as the black had been trans- 


ferring. Next, they tried the amber 
rubber and found it satisfactory. 
Although some transfer of color 
actually takes place, this is virtually 
imperceptible, Mr. Schwarzburg ex- 
plained. The amber rubber is an ex- 
tremely light amber. It gives no 
appearance problem because, for all 
practical purposes, whatever transfer 
takes place is like white going onto 


white, he observed. 


Changes At Labeler 


Close examination of the labeling 
of bottles revealed that scuffing or 
discoloration of caps was taking place 
at the hold-down pads of the labeler. 
First effort at a solution of the diffi- 
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Here is a concise case history of production problem-solving 


on the spot. A switch of caps brought with it a new problem — which 


company plant personnel solved through practical experimentation. 


How Campana 


prevents discoloration of its 


white bottle caps 





Use of amber rubber for the tightening 
rings of this capper enabled Campana to solve 
its problem of unwanted color transfer. Be- 
cause this type of capper involves tightening 
caps by friction, the black rubber (formerly 
used) transferred to the white caps. Red rubber 
did the same thing but the amber rubber 
proved satisfactory. 


culty entailed use of white tire patch- 
ing material. The caps cut this ma- 
terial rather badly, thus rendering it 
unsatisfactory. 

Experimentation led Mr. Schwarz- 
burg to the use of Insurok, a lami- 
nated board with a hard surface. 
Using this material, the Campana 
plant technicians cut pieces to match 
the hold-down pads they wanted to 
replace. They tapped these for threads 
and screwed them to the labeler 
chain. After two such pieces worked 
satisfactorily they made pads for the 
entire chain. 

Previously, the plant men had re- 
moved the labeler’s steel plates, to 
which black rubber was vulcanized. 
Doing away with the steel plate, they 
installed the Insurok pieces at Mr. 
Schwarzburg’s direction. Now, there 
is no more scuffing or discoloration 
of bottle caps; the new pads have 


solved the problem. 


These Insurok pads not only replace the 
rubber hold-down pads previously used on this 
labeler but also do the job without transfer of 
color, without scuffing, and without making an 
unduly tight hold on each bottle. The Insurok 
is not vulnerable to the pattern-forming wear 
(in one spot) of a design cap which Campana 
uses. It holds the capped bottle adequately 
but permits necessary lateral play. 


Other Benefits Gained 


There is no problem due .to thick- 
ness, as the thickness of the standard 
Insurok sheet proves satisfactory. 
There is sufficient vertical adjustment 
leeway possible to compensate for 
any variations or tolerances that arise. 
Formerly, with the rubber pads (and 
a design cap which Campana uses) 
the design cap tended to work a pat- 
tern into the hold-down pad, so that 
a bottle was held in that position. 

As a result, there was insufficient 
tolerance for lateral movement, which 
takes place on the conveyor chain 
at the wiper station or pressure sta- 
tion. The bottle required a slight 
movement but was held in tight posi- 
Now, 


there is not only enough play for 


tion at the hold-down pad. 


lateral movement but also enough 
tightness to hold the bottle adequate- 
ly during labeling, Mr. Schwarzburg 
explained. 








We put Hotpoint home laundry equipment 












into corrugated packaging | 


By Edward Zelinski 
Packaging Engineer 
Hotpoint Company 
Chicago 


Here is a practical approach to the combining of (1) new 
and specially developed machinery, (2) a new conveyor and 
packaging line layout, and (3) a corrugated package. In this 
article a veteran packaging engineer tells just how to 
coordinate equipment and methods—to put a brand new 


package into full-scale production. 


This turn-over device (of Hotpoint’s own development) transfers each Making its turn-over, this appliance is moving (in counter-clockwise 


appliance 180 degrees, setting each down on chain conveyor slats direction) so that it lands right side up on conveyor —to move along 
Here, unit is empty — to show holding action that takes place during a line as unit at far left is doing. Permanent leveling jacks rather than 
turn-over, using the rail-like guides. Inset photo reveals how crews attach temporary screws secure skid to appliance. Extruded rubber pads be- 
skids to upside-down appliance, prior to this turning action. tween weod skid and metal of appliance protect finish, take shock. 
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Edward Zelinski has been asso- 
ciated with Hotpoint for 

30 years. Prior to that time 
he was with International 
Ilarvester Company and Western 
Electric Company. His engi- 
neering training is largely the 
self developed result of practical 
experience accumulated through 
the years. He is a member of 
SIPMHE. His work with 
Hotpoint includes carloading 
operations as well as 

packaging. 


All the way over, this unit rests in 
veyor. Unit at right is still upside-down, awaiting movement through 
turn-over equipment. Note that extra wood pieces (secured to conveyor 
slats, which also are of wood) support machine during interval while 
it is resting on the center strip of the wood skid, as seen at lower left. 


RT | 
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upright position on the chain con- 


B, switching to a corrugated box 
for the packaging of our washers and 
dryers we have gained several im- 
portant packaging advantages. These 
include (1) increased production 
rates on our packaging line; (2) sub- 
stantial packaging cost reductions; 
(3) increased protection against 
shock, and (4) decreased reliance on 
specialized packaging line personnel 

such as “left-handed” and “right- 
handed” nailers. 

The story behind our attaining of 
these objectives is a case history of 
packaging line development and is a 
tribute to the effective coordination of 
the manufacturing engineering and 
the maintenance groups with the 
packaging personnel of our company. 
A nutshell summary of this effective- 
ness is the fact that we made our 
change-over in one week-end—with 


no loss of productive operation. 


Getting New Box 


We now use a corrugated box made 
of 300-pound test double faced cor- 
rugated board for our washers and 
dryers. Along with these boxes we 
use triangularly-folded L-shaped cor- 
ner posts of corrugated. Further, we 
use various types of interior pack- 
aging pieces within each box. These 
interior items include corrugated die- 











cut units, cellulose wadding and stain- 


resisting pressure sensitive tape. 

To handle our new box we are 
using a case sealer, just developed by 
Hinde & Dauch. Installation and use 
of this machine involved a major re- 
arrangement of our packaging line. 
In fact, we made a number of such 
changes following our switch to cor- 
rugated. Previous packaging for 
these appliances included a Watkins 
crate for the dryer and a wirebound 
crate for the washer. 

MINIMIZING DAMAGE. A major ob- 
jective of our packaging program is 
to protect the appearance and condi- 
tion of the surfaces of our appliances. 
For this reason a feature of our new 
packaging operation is the use of such 
protective measures—not only while 
packages are in transit, but also while 
the packaging and fabricating opera- 
tions take place in our plant. 

For this reason the hardwood skid 
(we also use some soft woods) on 
which each such appliance rides is 
larger than the appliance it carries. 
The extra dimension facilitates _re- 
moval of units from our line and pre- 
vents surface contact between units as 


they move down our lines. 


Start Of Packaging 


Actual start of our packaging 


Moving through pre-pack operations prior to final packaging, each 
washer and dryer receives interior protective packaging and final assem- 
bling of components. This girl is about to pick up corrugated “rounds” 
which she will fold into place and secure within unit — after which she 
inserts die-cut corrugated members now resting on top of appliance. 













operation is where each appliance re- 
ceives its wood skid. At this point 
these partially fabricated appliances 
ride upside-down on a slat conveyor. 
Crews use leveling jacks (instead of 
screws or bolts) to secure the skid to 
its appliance. These same leveling 
jacks remain with their respective ap- 
pliances at all times. 

We use extruded rubber pads of re- 
claimed rubber, putting them between 
the actual surface of the appliance 
and the wood skid. These not only 
protect the enamel but also provide 
which facilitates 


a space interval 


handling and packaging of these 
washers and dryers. Further, they 
provide a cushioning effect—which is 
beneficial. 

UsE POWER TOOLS. So, our crew 
members position the pads and skids, 
then secure them to the appliance. 
They use air driven tools with which 
to secure the jacks and 
This work 


takes place as the washers and dryers 


leveling 


tighten them in place. 


move down our conveyor line. As 
noted, the appliances require con- 
siderably more fabrication and as- 
sembling prior to final packaging. 
Up to the point of securing skids 
the appliances have been riding upside 
down. Now, we have to turn them 


to an upright position, so that they 


Ready for packaging, this appliance is now at first station of case 
sealing equipment. Retracting plates and movable (up and down — like 
an inverted lift bridge) roller conveyor sections coordinate in their action 
to facilitate holding unit and closing box flaps — after box goes into 
Extra-wide skid protects equipment during 


place. 











ride the rest of their conveyor jour- 
To do 


this uprighting movement we use a 


ney in an upright position. 


specially-developed machine. 


How “Uprighter’” Works 

Our manufacturing engineering or- 
ganization developed a piece of equip- 
ment which turns each appliance 180 
degrees and sets it down on its skid 
on our conveyor. Essence of this 
operation is that our conveyor carries 
the appliance into this machine, which 
then catches it (and prevents it from 
falling out of position during the 
turn-over) and inverts it. 

Focal point of the action is that a 
skid moves in between two openings 
on each side, which act as holders, 
something like  close-fitting _ rails. 
Further, the turning action takes place 
in timed sequence with the conveyor. 
Thus, it rotates whether there is an 
appliance in place or not. 

CLOSE TIMING. Thus, as the ro- 
tating mechanism turns the appliance 
180 degrees it lowers it into timed or 
registered position on the wood slats 
of the endless chain type of slat con- 
veyor. Purpose of this action is to 
get the skid properly positioned so 
that extra wood members, fastened to 
the slats of the conveyor, provide 


added support. 


in-plant movement. 





section, to let these crew members control movement of work. 
unit, partially seen at far left, is moving automatically through closing 





These pieces help hold the load 
during an interval when the appliance 
is resting on the center strip of the 
wood skid. Since the slats of the 
conveyor are approximately six inches 
wide there is adequate space on which 
to secure these supplemental mem- 
bers. Once the unit is turned over it 
leaves the uprighting device, moves 
down the conveyor for further opera- 
tions. 


Preliminary Packaging 


While each appliance rides on this 
conveyor our crew members not only 
complete the assembling of the unit 
but also position some of the pre- 
liminary packaging. For example, a 
die-cut corrugated protective unit 
goes into each washer to protect the 
spin tub during further movement on 
our line, prior to final packaging. 

After these operations take place 
and assembling is more or less com- 
plete each unit moves into an elevator 
which carries it to the floor on which 
our principal packaging line (with 
the new equipment) stands. Before an 
appliance gets its corrugated box a 
number of interior packaging steps 
take place. 

Use oF One girl takes a 


number of strips of stain-resisting 


TAPE. 


pressure sensitive tc;e and _ spots 


On goes the box — with crew member slipping it into position, to pre- 
pare it for flap closing and gluing. Conveyor at this point is a dead 


Boxed 


equipment. Assembled and pre-packed machine at right awaits its box. 


Hotpoint 


WASHER 
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them where succeeding workers may 
position them. This line works pro- 
gressively, so the first girl usually 
starts the job for the second, although 
variation 
of work. 


these pieces of tape go into place to 


there is some depending 


on the flow In any case, 
hold doors closed, to protect appli- 
ance corners (when the box goes over 
it) and serve to hold the interior pad- 
ding in place. 

The die-cut piece protecting the 
spin tub comes out, rests on top, and 
the workers position two pieces con- 
stituting a corrugated “round” pro- 
tecting the tub area. They tape these 
pieces in place, then replace the diec- 
cut—within the corrugated “round” 
pieces. Also at this point, accessories, 
such as rubber hoses, are secured 
within appliances. In connection with 
the securing of doors and the like, 


we use cellulose Ww adding as needed. 


Going Into Boxes 
A feature of our packaging line is 
that each corrugated box is slipped 
into place—over each appliance rid- 
ing by on the conveyor line. These 


corrugated boxes are all regular 


slotted containers. Supplies of boxes 
PI 

for the various models stand near this 

point of the line—just ahead of the 


box closing machinery. 


As the box goes into place the unit 
is resting on the mechanism which 
closes the bottom inner flaps and fa- 
cilitates box positioning. There is a 


coordinated action of retractable 


plates and moving sections of roller 


conveyor. While the roller sections 
are down the plates hold the skid. 
When the plates are retracted the 
skid the this 


time These the 


moves on rollers—at 


horizontal. carry 
weight of the appliance. 
CONVEYOR NOT POWERED. This area 
of the operation uses a conveyor that 
is not powered. This lets the crew 
members working here control the 


flow of 


powered this conveyor the movement 


work. Otherwise, if we 
would not meet the varying needs of 
the flow of work here. 

By the 
ready to push a boxed unit out of this 


time crew members are 
dead section and onto a powered con- 
veyor, its outer box flaps are ready 
for the gluing operation. Moving on 
this conveyor (leading into the main 
section of the case closing equipment) 
each boxed unit meets an arm which 
raises and holds the front and back 
flaps. 
ADD CORNER POSTS. 

the 
which are triangularly folded and are 


These 


Now. our crew 


members put in corner posts 


made of corrugated board. 


































reinforce the corners within each 


corrugated box. Each man puts in 
two pads, on his side of the conveyor. 
From here the units move to the 
gluing section of the machine—to 
which our Hotpoint engineers added 
20 feet of conveyor line. 

We have a circulating system to 
handle our adhesive, so that we are 
pumping out of and back into each 
55-gallon drum from which we take 
adhesive. Because of this circulating 
system we use glue of slightly higher 
viscosity than we would need if we 


had no circulating action. 


Completing Packages 


Next, all four outside flaps of each 
box receive glue at once, after which 
top and bottom flaps alternately are 
moved into closed position—through 
an air action. Moving arms coordi- 
nate with stationary members to close 
the outside flaps. Once this is done, 
our boxes move into a compression 
section to complete the packaging job. 

This floating 


uses 


equipment 


rollers, each weighing about 30 
pounds, Either five or six rollers 


(depending on case dimension) are 


on each box concurrently as these 


boxes go through the compression sec- 
tion. These rollers are not powered 


and merely rotate on their axes. 


All four box flaps receive adhesive at same time as package moves 
through application station. Inner flaps are already in closed position. 
Next (moving from right to left) action is the closing of the glued outer 


flaps. There is a circulating system so that glue is pumped out of and 


back into the 55-gallon drums supplying the equipment. 
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These floating rollers, each weighing approximately 30 pounds, ride 
There are five or six 








on cases passing through this pressure section. 
rollers on each case at one time — depending on case dimension. These 
rollers are not powered. They rotate freely on their axes as cases pass 


through this section. Compression section is approximately 50 feet long. 
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Although the 


new Hinde & Dauch closing machin- 


FAST CHANGE-OVER. 


ery is basically standard as received 
from the manufacturer there are spe- 
cial features which we specified. One 
of these is the method of change-over. 
We specified a rapid means of adjust- 
ing from one case height to another, 
should it be necessary in the future to 
shift from model to model coming 
down our line. 

Leaving the closing mechanism, 
these corrugated boxes containing our 
washers and dryers move down a 
ware- 


powered conveyor—into our 


house area. This conveyor enters the 


warehouse near ceiling level and 
makes a gradual descent, reaching 
floor level. Our conveyor is U-shaped, 
with one leg starting at the entry 
point and the other leg ending at the 
floor level point—near the carloading 


station. 


Warehousing Operations 
These completed packages either 
move straight through the conveyor 
line for direct loading into cars prior 
to shipment or they are taken off the 
for temporary 


conveyor! storage as 


part of the warehouse stock. Our 
warehouse has an overhead crane 
with which to handle stock. We de- 


veloped a special grab to permit 








TO 
+— WAREHOUSE 


—— 50 FT. ——»_ FT. 


handling our washers and dryers two 
boxes at a time—without damage to 
boxes. 

The grab jaws have points which 
dig into the surface of the box so as 
to hold it without damaging or crush- 


ing the box surfaces. These jaws 
may be preset to operate automati- 
cally or the crane operator may con- 
trol each jaw action specifically. The 
crane itself has full mobility of our 


warehouse. 


Precautions Of Planning 


In coordinating the installation of 
the new equipment with which to 
handle our corrugated box we bene- 
fited by following a number of impor- 
tant guides and precautions: 

1. Careful planning of the prelim- 
inary and final layout of our con- 
veyors paid dividends in time saved. 
This planning involved both the man- 
ufacturing engineering personnel 
and the maintenance personnel, who 
did the actual installing. 

2. As usual, it proved important to 
bring the manufacturing engineering 
group into this packaging line de- 
velopment in apt time—so its per- 
sonnel could review the packaging 
equipment specifications and recom- 
mend an installation and layout. 


3. Likewise, it was important to 
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bring in the maintenance group sufh- 
ciently early for its members to 
familiarize themselves with the new 
equipment prior to its installation. 
1. Planning and coordination of the 
packaging, maintenance and manufac- 
turing engineering groups made pos- 
sible the complete change-over in a 
week-end. We even carried out a pilot 


By Monday 


we were in full production, using our 


run on this week-end. 


new corrugated box with our new box 
closing equipment. 

Aside from the reduction of shock 
and damage and the cost advantages 
our new packaging involves, we con- 
sider that there is a distinct advantage 
We no longer 


have the special problems arising 


in personnel usage. 


from the use of select labor in close 
We no longer have to work 
“left-handed” 


nailers and “right-handed” nailers 


quarters. 
out details of using 
with reference to each other. 

We do not fabricate any of our own 
packaging materials, including skids. 
Since we wish to concentrate on the 
manufacture of appliances we do not 
wish to manufacture packaging com- 
ponents in our own plants. Thus, we 
buy our boxes, interior members, 
wadding, tape and skids from com- 
panies whose business it is to make 


them—ready for use. 


PRE-PACK SECTION 


I 











COMPRESSION 
SECTION 


This entire line is new 


corrugated package for laundry appliances. 
and after packaging them, delivers into the warehouse area. 
techniques and new machinery combine 


22 


FLAP GLOSING 
AND GLUING 


COVER PARTS, 
LABELING, ETC. 


to complete each package. 





BOX 
ASSEMBLING 
AND BOTTOM 


FLAP CLOSING ELEVATOR 


having been engineered especially for the operational use of Hotpoint’s new 
This line receives appliances from the elevator (lower right) 
In the area shown on this drawing, manual 
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Packaging Institute 


publishes new glossary 


N o price can measure the usefulness 
of the second edition of “Glossary 
of Packaging Terms” recently pub- 
lished by Packaging Institute. Its con- 
tent goes far beyond the scope of a 
mere industrial or technical diction- 
ary and is virtually a course of pack- 
aging education. 

For example, its definition of “vac- 
uum packaging” occupies almost a 
full page, and outlines the basic con- 
cepts, materials used, and standards 
of acceptability of vacuum packages. 
Another representative definition, that 
of “wet mil” (referring to the number 
of mils of adhesive or coating thick- 
ness in the wet state as applied to a 
surface), uses a formula and calcu- 
lated illustration. This explains how 
the wet mil is generally derived by 
dividing the volume of adhesive ap- 


plied by the area covered. 


Details About Dimensions 

\ valuable feature of the book, rep- 
resenting its use of new material is an 
appendix discussing container dimen- 
Tt tells how 


mensions of paper, pouch-style and 


sions. to determine di- 
textile bags, squeeze bottles, wooden 
barrels, corrugated and solid fibre 
boxes. wirebound boxes and crates, 
nailed wooden boxes, metal cans, fold- 
ing cartons, fibre drums, metal pails 
and drums, glass containers, paper 
shipping sacks, liquid tight paper 
containers and_ collapsible metal 
tubes. 

Indicative of the comprehensive- 
ness of the treatment is the discussion 
It ex- 


plains the conventionalized method of 


of dimensions of metal cans. 


using three-digit numbers to express 
dimensions (such as 303 x 406 mean- 
ing 3-3/16 x 4-6/16 inches) and tells 
how to state dimensions of oval, 
and how 


Also, 


there is in this appendix an unusually 


obround or obrotund cans 


to interpret these dimensions. 
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complete discussion of problems and 
factors involved in determining di- 
mensions of various types of bags. 

A glance at another representative 
definition emphasizes the function 
and utility of the book. “Ocean cube” 
appears as “cube (ocean shipping)” 
alphabetical ar- 


Also. 


this definition is almost half a page 


illustrating the 
rangement of all definitions. 


long and reveals not only the details 
of ocean cube dimensions but also ex- 
plains the “rounding-off” of them. 


Much Explanatory Data 


Obviously some definitions are 
extremely short, but where length is 
For 


example, the definition of “blushing” 


indicated, the material is there. 


not only tells what it is, but when it 
occurs and how it may be avoided 
such as by means of a retarder or by 
dehumidification of the ambient air 
which contributes to its occurrence in 
the first instance. 

This 323-page book (bound with 
hard covers) contains 296 pages of 
*“A-end” 


and has two 


definitions ranging from 
through “yield value” 
appendices (one on container dimen- 
sions and the other on weights and 
measures) and a list of PI test pro- 
cedures. Some 44 industry associa- 
tions, corporations and governmental 
agencies contributed information of 
specific value to those spearheading 
the Glossary project for PI. 

Those wishing copies of this land- 
mark book may purchase them at 
$6.75 a copy (with special rates for 
quantity orders) from: 

Packaging Institute, 
342 Madison Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 
Here, in a single volume, is a reliable 
source of accurate packaging infor- 
mation and a uniform packaging lan- 
guage for use in writing contracts and 


R. B. H. 


specifications. 


PACKAGING 
SMALL PARTS? 


ELLISCO 


Seamless Metal Cans 
And Benefit 3 Ways! 


You'll find it's easier, cheaper and 

less complicated to package, store 

or ship your Small Parts, O-Rings, 

Replacements, Spares, in Ellisco 

Seamless Metal Cans: 

1. Easier because Ellisco Cans are avail- 
able in many sizes to fit your particular 
products. Internal cushioning and external 
packaging can be reduced. 

2. Cheaper because Ellisco Cans are low in 
cost... are available when you need 
them in small lots or large quantities. 
You have low inventory and storage 
costs. 


3. Less complicated because can pack- 
aging—and tape sealing—require only 
a few operations and 
involved. 


little labor is 


’ sy 
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LobelStik Style * 10 
hip ' Size 


Style *6-6 
ull Open Screw Top Can, Size Range 
x to 4" x2% 





Ellisco Seamless Metal Cans will provide 
maximum protection for your products at 
minimum cost. Many sizes are carried in 
stock. 

Our more than 100 years of experience 
is yours for the asking. Write, wire or 
‘phone ror further details today. 
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Earliest Packaging of legume inoculators involved first the bottles, second 


These inoculators are developed as liquid cultures, as seen at 


the can—at right. Bottle closures used plaster of paris and a toothpick stuck top. Prior to packaging they meet their carrier, a ground peat 
through a cork—to get the right breathing properties. Can closure proved humus. Thus, the product going into the package looks like the 
too tight—upon being opened the can contents blew up. Gas developed inoculator seen here, and has a moisture content of 35 to 38 


within the container because the product could not breathe per cent when inoculator and carrier combine. 





Dr. Adolph A. Hendrickson 
has been associated with the 
Dickinson organization since 


1933. He is a graduate of the 


University of Wisconsin with 
a Ph. D. in agricultural 
bacteriology. He was a research 
fellow of the Wisconsin 
Research Fund and of the Ohio 
State Experimental Station. Dr 
Hendrickson belongs to five 
scientific societies and groups 


Packaging a living organism 


By Dr. A. A. Hendrickson 


Chief Bacteriologist, Farm Laboratory Division 


The Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago 


So that farmers receive our legume 
inoculators in the same condition as 
we ship them, we have had to solve 
several packaging problems. These 
products are living organisms and 
while packaged must (1) be pro- 
tected against loss of their moisture 
content and (2) must be able to 
breathe. Although it has taken the 
experience of years to evolve the 
package we are now using, we have 
profited from the experience of 
others: Some of the packaging tech- 
nology which others have used to 


keep moisture out of their packages 
has helped us keep our moisture in. 

WHAT WE PACKAGE. We develop 
our legume inoculators as a liquid 
culture. In order to ship these to 
dealers (who in turn supply them 
to farmers for mixing with farm 
seeds at time of planting) we use a 
ground peat humus as a carrier. By 
the time this humus has been ground 
to a 200 mesh or better and dried 
(and has a moisture content of nine 
to eleven per cent) it is ready to 
receive the liquid bacteria culture. 
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Present package is this fibre can with seamed metal ends, with 


the body stock lined with aluminum foil. 
duplex kraft—with asphalt. 


the correct pinholing—to permit breathing and still protect product 


moisture. This foil is 0.00035 in. thick. 


Body stock itself is 
Big problem was getting foil of just 


Aan ALBERT py 





ak. 


legume inoculators. 


Here is a review of years of experimentation in getting just the 


right package for a living thing. 


4mong the interesting lessons 


learned from the author's developmental work is the fact that 


aluminum foil pinholing (in just the right amount) can be a 


positive advantage in providing correct breathing properties and 


moisture retention. 


When we add this to the humus we 
1oisture 


have a product whose total n 
35 to 38 


content is approximately 
per cent. 

RANGE OF SAFETY. We have found 
that the critical point of our mois- 
ture content is 20 per cent. Thus we 
have in effect 15 to 18 per cent as 
a safety factor. Although we pack- 
age our inoculator so that it keeps 
most of its moisture, we have to 
allow for adverse storage conditions 
at points of use. Even with the best 
(a cool, dry 


of storage place) a 
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packaged inoculator loses three per 


cent moisture in six months. 


Finding Right Package 
Our cumulative packaging exper- 
ience over the years is a case history 
of package development. We started 
with a bottle and a tailor-made way 
That 


was when we produced and shipped 


of getting the right closure. 


a liquid or an agar base culture. 
Now, using humus as a carrier, our 
basic package is a fibre can with 


seamed metal ends—with an alumi- 


7a 
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ry NITRO ~ 
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Both rigid and fiexible packages serve as containers of various Dickinson 
Packages do not indicate weight or volume because 
inoculators sell on the basis of how much seed the materials will inoculate. 
Pouch material is a lamination of aluminum foil and paper. 


num foil lining. This package gives 


us our two necessary properties : 
Retention of product moisture and 
provision for product breathing. Our 
amount of 


foil has the correct 


pinholing to permit the requisite 
breathing. 
PACKAGING PROPERTIES. 


a guide the established aluminum 


Using as 


foil specifications as to gauge and 
pinholing, we started experimenting 
and ran enough performance tests 
to ascertain the correct foil, which 
is 0.00035 inches thick, as well as 
Addi- 
tion of a paper backing gave a total 
thickness of 0.025 inches. We gave 
our performance requirements to our 
Ritchie and Com- 


other packaging properties. 


supplier, W. C. 
pany, and let its technicians come 
up with the right combination. 
CLOSE TOLERANCES. We found 
there was little room for choice in 
getting the most suitable thickness 
of foil. With too thin a material. 
we found too much pinholing, hence 
loss of moisture from our inocula- 
tors. With too thick a foil, breathing 
was retarded and gas accumulated 
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within a package. It took experi- 


mentation to get the most suitable 
can body stock—which is duplex 
kraft—with asphalt between the plies. 


Further, it took a lot of testing to 
get the right glue to hold the foil 
to the that the foil 


would not become separated and thus 


fibre can 


so 


lose moisture. 


Product Properties Govern 


An important lesson we learned 
was the effect of product properties 
on our packaging and the importance 
of (1) knowing these properties and 
2) establishing performance re- 
quirements to get the most suitable 
packaging. This involved experimen- 
tation with our inoculations as well 
as their packages. For example, we 
found fur- 


many disadvantages in 


nishing our culture as a liquid or 


on a solid agar base—so we came 

to find another carrier for it. 
MOISTURE RATES VARY. After try- 

ing a variety of materials such as 


clays, wood flour, ground limestone, 


sand and charcoal—among others, 


we came to pick ground humus as 


being most desirable. Besides being 


a natural home for bacteria it pre- 


sented good absorptive properties 


without caking and its comparatively 


lighter weight reduced our shipping 


costs. After selecting it we came to 
experiment with varying moisture 
rates—all of which affected our pa k- 


After 


various percentages from 15 upward 


age development work. trying 
(bacteria survive better above 20 per 


cent) we settled on a 35 to 38 pel 
cent moisture content as being about 
what we wanted. 


of 


our experiences may guide others in 


PACKAGING EVOLUTION. Some 


what not to do! For example, when 
we first tried our moist (35 per cent) 
fibre the 
moisture went through the can body 
like a blotter. 
with a single friction plug top but 


humus in a_ plain can, 
We tried a metal can 


found these jarred loose with rough 


handling in transit. Next, we went 
to a triple friction tight plug. But 
this was too tight. 

CAN’T BE TOO TIGHT. What hap- 


pened was that gas built up within 
the container. While not enough to 


blow off a top, aS soon as a con- 
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Time in months 


Effect of aluminum foil on the loss of moisture over a period of nine months. 


started to container, 


and 


sumer 
both 


his face. This gas developed be- 


open a 


closure contents blew up 


cause the product could not breathe 
In our search 
that 
to 


through the container. 


for a container with a_ body 


would allow breathing we came 


our present foil-lined can. 


Current Package Usage 
Because inoculator quantities sell 
on the basis of how much seed they 
we grade our packages in 
terms of to 
rather than a basis of specifle fill by 
We 


can sizes, representing various seed 


treat, 


seed content inoculate, 


weight or volume. have six 
quantities, kinds of seeds and plant- 
ing practices. We calculate these both 
in bushels and in pounds. In addi- 
to 


flexible package 


tion these cans we also have a 
a pouch holding 
enough inoculation for eight pounds 
of seed, for example. 

DETAILS OF PpoucH. We use a 
of foil 


paper, which Continental Can’s Shell- 


lamination aluminum and 


mar-Betner Division worked out for 
to 
quirements. 
We tried various combina- 


us meet our performance re- 


This is a_heat-sealed 


package. 


tions of plastic films and _ paper 
prior to reaching our present pack- 
age. Even though this lamination 
has only foil and paper it is sufficient 
because of the small amount of 


inoculation contained, as compared 
to the contents of a can. 

TESTING GOES ON. An important 
feature of our packaging program is 
that we are continuously testing both 
product and package. We keep tests 
of moisture loss and use the dilution 
method to check bacterial numbers. 
We make growth comparisons in the 
green house for quality control. 
With all of this experience behind us 
it is almost humorous to look back 
efforts to establish 


package protection—when we used 


at our earliest 
plaster of paris and a_ toothpick 
stuck through a cork as a bottle clo- 
sure, to get just the right breathing 


properties. 


PACKAGE engineering 


News of 


packaging personnel 


GILBERT A. PITMAN has joined the 
staff of the packaging research and 
Western 


Waxed Paper Division, Crown Zeller- 


development laboratory of 


bach Corporation, San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Pitman was previously 
executive officer and secretary, West- 
ern Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Con- 
tainer Institute. 

New 
Glass Company, Baltimore, is JOHN 
H. Funkey. He 
Georce F. Lanc. Mr. Funkey is also 


president of Carr-Lowrey 


succeeds the late 


new president of Swindell Brothers, 
Inc., Baltimore. He was formerly a 
vice president of Carr-Lowrey. 

C. R. HiLcenserc, Carr-Lowrey 
vice president and secretary, is also 
now treasurer of the company. J. J. 
JEFFRIES, vice president and _ secre- 
Swindell 
assistant treasurer of this firm, and 


W. J. 


Carr-Low rey, is now 


tary of Brothers, is now 


Burt, assistant secretary of 


also assistant 


treasurer. 


Cyrus L. FULTON, vice president 
and director of Anchor Hocking 


Glass Corporation, is now a director 
of Carr-Lowrey and Swindell Broth- 
ers. Carr-Lowrey is a subsidiary of 
Anchor Hocking and Swindell Broth- 
ers is a subsidiary of Carr-Lowrey. 

Stone Container Corporation, Chi- 
named W. C. LaAssMAN 


manager 


cago, has 


assistant sales and JOHN 
HovezaAK sales promotion manager 
of W. C. Ritchie and Company, Chi- 
cago, a Stone subsidiary. Mr. Lass- 
man was previously sales service 
manager and Mr. Hovezak was for- 
merly with American Can Company 
and Cleveland Container Company. 

New board chairman of Standard 
Packaging Corporation, New York, 
is R. Cart CHANDLER. Prior to join- 
ing Standard Packaging he was vice 
president of Union Bag and Paper 
Company. 

American Can Company announces 
the appointment of C. F. LausTEn 
as general manager of its equipment 
division, and of R. B. THomMpson as 
general manager of its general manu- 
Mr. 


facturing department. Lausten 
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was previously general manager of 
the general manufacturing depart- 
ment and Mr. Thompson, assistant 
general manager. C. F. HEIBERGER 
succeeds Mr. Thompson as assistant 
general manager and C. E. Martin 
succeeds Mr. Heiberger as assistant 
manager of manufacture in Canco’s 
central division. 

NORMAN BarKER Jr. is now assist- 
ant credit manager of Canco’s central 
division, in Chicago. Mr. Barker was 
previously assistant cashier, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

American Bag & Paper Sales Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has named 
Haro_p P. WILLIAMS as sales repre- 
sentative covering New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Mr. Williams was 
previously associated with Continen- 
tal Can Company’s Shellmar-Betner 
will out of 


Division. He operate 


Philadelphia in his new capacity. 
The Dow Chemical Company has 
appointed O iver J. BeureL 


ager of distribution and traffic, a new 


man- 


position, with company-wide respon- 
sibilities. Previously, Mr. Beutel was 
traffic manager of Dow’s Texas divi- 
sion, at Freeport. In his new posi- 
tion, he headquarters at Midland, 
Michigan. 

New secretary of St. Regis Paper 
Company is HoMeR Crawrorp. He 
succeeds WILLARD 2. Dixon, who con- 
tinues as vice president and director 
of the company. Mr. Crawford was 
previously a LaBoeuf, 
Lamb and Leiby, New York law firm 


member of 


serving St. Regis. 

Jupson BeMIs is now executive vice 
president of Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He was previously 
vice president and director of central 
operations. T. H. AsuTon, formerly 
manager of the Omaha plant and 


Mr. 


operations. 


sales division, succeeds Bemis 


as director of central 
oa 


rector of sales, is now manager at 


AKIN, formerly assistant di- 


Omaha. 
Bemis has named R. M. Hersey 
sales director for national accounts, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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WRAP-ADE 
high-speed 
UNIT PACKAGERS 


Faster Packaging e Less Waste 


WRAP-ADE Unit Packagers are versa- 
tile, low cost machines that perform an 
entire cycle of packaging operations in- 
cluding feeding, filling, forming and seal- 
ing practically every type of heat sealing 
materials. 


UNIT PACKAGER WITH 
SPECIAL HOPPER FEED 


Products such as picture hooks, nails, 
screws, hardware parts, etc. are most 
efficiently and economically packaged by 
a Wrap-Ade special automatic hopper 
feed unit packager. (See picture of ma- 
chine above) In cases where 2 items 
must be combined simultaneously and 
uniformly in one package, the hopper 
feed solves the problem. Wrap-Ade can 
develop this special equipment at “stand- 
ard machine” prices. 


OTHER MODEL UNIT PACKAGERS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALMOST ANY SMALL ITEM 


1 = 


PACKAGES 
Fuses 


Oe 
Nails 
Toys 


Get all the facts on Wrap-Ade Unit Packagers. 
Write for literature or send us a sample of your 
product for our prompt quotation. 


p—- MAIL COUPON TODAY! -—- 


| 

WRAP-ADE MACHINE CO., Inc. | 
83 VALLEY STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. l 
; Phone: Plymouth 9-6150) | 
| 

| Name | 
Company 
Address | 
| City Zone State | 
| PE-2 | 
Sie sis ints ci se ites ln enn es ea en ei em a ai J 


For more information circle No. 208 on Reader Service Card 27 
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Announcements of 
machinery and products 


Bag Packaging System 
Wright Machinery Co. announces its 
latest equipment—a three-unit system of 


free flowing products in 


packaging 





cellophane, glassine, wax or foil bags. 


These units are (1) a weigher, with 
three weighing heads; (2) a bag appli- 
cator that automatically feeds pre- 


formed bags to filling spouts, and (3 
a bag transfer unit, which snaps bag 
tops and delivers filled bags for heat 
sealing. All three units are integrated 
Circle No. 1. 


Polyethylene Coated Board 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. announces a new 
white polyethylene coated board — 
that Bakelite 


with a coating utilizes 


- 








polyethylene impregnated with par- 


ticles of titanium and extruded on 









- Beneath each announcement 








is a code number. As 


you select items on which you want more information, 
note this number. 


card. 


3. Next, 


4. Then, 


paperboard. It has a glossy white 
surface in addition to being grease- 
and moisture-resistant, according to 
Gair, who reports its use in the bottom 
section of a two-piece Kliklok carton. 


Circle No. 2. 


Wrapping Machine Lubrication 
Lubricating Corp. now has an 


automatic, centralized lubrication sys- 


Bijur 


tem for equipment such as Globe bacon 














lube” 


Letters denote points 


wrapping machines, on which the new 
This 


equipment provides automatic lubrica- 


lubricating units are installed. 
tion of 46 key bearing parts formerly 
lubricated by hand. A pump and re- 
servoir, a distribution system and a 
metering device are the key parts of 


the equipment. Circle No. 3. 


Can With “Spun-On” Ears 
American Can Co. now has a gallon 


thus 
operation. 


paint can with 
the 
There are three steps to the ear-spin- 


“spun-on” ears, 


eliminating soldering 
ning operation: (1) Punching of two 
round recesses in body blank; (2) plac- 
ing of ears in recesses, and (3) spinning 
operation to crimp ear from other side 
of blank. Circle No. 4. 


2. Now, circle the corresponding numbers on the post- 


fill in your name and address. 


mail the card 





we pay the postage. 


Protective Lining Material 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
steel shipping 
tainer linings, under license of Synthe- 


now pro- 
duces protective con- 
tesine Protective Coatings, Inc., owned 
by Steel Shipping Container Institute. 
This new plastic lining is a result of 
research conducted by Battelle Memor 
ial Institute, under sponsorship of the 
steel shipping container industry. Circle 
No. 5. 


Cellophane Bag Machine 

Frank Hamacheck Machine Co. 
that its new “‘Ideal’’ cellophane bag 
machine runs at speeds from 6,000 to 
18,000 an hour depending on bag size, 
which ranges from 142” by 3” to 1012” 
by 20’. It reports the machine registers 
printed film without electric eye and 


says 


permits increasing or decreasing rf ‘s- 
on center seams) without s:op- 
Circle No. 6. 


sure 
ping machine. 


Polyethylene Bag Machine 

Simplex Packaging Machinery, Inc. re- 
ports its Model 4-7 
bag making machine to increase high 
AD 


/ | 


improvements on 





quality production and reduce waste. 
One operator on vo such machines 
can produce 50,000 bags per shift, 


according to Simplex. Circle No. 7. 


Polyethylene Slip Agent 

H & H Products announces a new at- 
tachment for bag machines, to spray 
a powder onto polyethylene film, thus 
giving slip and avoiding any sticking. 
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1. Beneath each item of literature offered, machine or product 
announced, and beneath each advertisement, is a code number. 
As you select those on which you want more information nofe this 
number. 


2. Circle corresponding number on post card. 
3. Fill in your name, title and address. 


4. Mail the card — we pay the postage. 
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Reports point out the unit requires 
from two to twelve pounds of air for 
its operation. Circle No. 8 


Electronic Scales 

Toledo Scale Co. announces a new 
digital-scanning electronic unit that 
transmits weights to user’s remotely 
located data handling devices. Uses 
include totaling items passing over a 
roller conveyor, recording batch in- 
gredients, remote supervisory weight 
checking. Unit can be applied to cur- 
rent types of Toledo Industrial Dial 
Scales. Circle No. 9. 


Can Bodymaker 

E. W. Bliss Co. reports a new auto- 
matic sanitary can bodymaker, desig- 
nated as #403. This machine is com- 


pact and easily adjustable. It is 
equipped with automatic controls, limit 
switches, and control panel. It pro- 
duces 400 to 450 cans per minute, 
ranging from 2%” to 5%” high and 
from 2-1/16” to 4%” diameter. Circle 
No. 10. 


Auger Filling Machine 

Stokes & Smith Co. reports its Model 
EG Universal Auger Filler features 40 
per cent fewer working parts than pre- 


+ 


vious models. It is designed for vol- 
umetric filling, pressure packaging, 
gross weighing or combination auger- 
vacuum. Capacity is from Ye oz. to 5 
lbs. in rigid or flexible packages. Circle 
No. 11. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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AUTOMATIC 
CASE OPENER 
AND LOADER 


REQUIREMENTS 
i 


TWENTY OR MORE CASES PER MINUTE ON THIS CUSTOM ENGINEERED 
MACHINE. Depending upon the size of the unit to be loaded, proportion, 
and packing arrangement of the case, speeds of 20 per minute are 
possible. Available as a single tier end-opening case loader for low 
speeds, and with horizontal grouping mechanism for higher speeds on 
the same type of case. 


Multiple tier loading as depicted is used to pack such items as breakfast 
cereals, petroleum products, synthetic detergents, waxes, and so forth. 


MACHINERY 


Jo Lk. FERGUSON COMPANY 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


New York Chicago Cleveland Boston Baltimore Portland Denver 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle New Orleans Tampa 
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Start with 





Behind the package that refuses to be ignored—the one that 

attracts the shopper’s hand like a magnet, is an individual or a 

team alert to new ideas, new opportunities. \ 

The foundation for dozens of tomorrow’s prize winning food containers X 
is in the making at the new Crossett bleached board mill. On a huge 

new cylinder machine, soft and hard wood pulps are rigidly controlled to 

produce a board that will do the job you want done. 

Want it tough—want it white—want it smooth—want it to multicolor 
print like a page in Fortune? You call the play——we’ll find the way. That’s the 
beauty of our highly flexible production equipment. We can make it 





sit up and do tricks. 
May we talk with you about the many additional advantages of assuring yourself 
a consistent supply of board to your specifications from this independent mill ? 





CROSSETT \' F PAPER MILLS 


A DIVISION OF THE CROSSETT COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE + CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 


BALTIMORE OFFICE DALLAS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
J. W. Taylor H. E. Manner L. J. Walker, W. V. Williams R. J. Lantry, J. T. Allen 
414 St. Paul Sr. 3409 Oak Lawn Ave. D. W. Schwier 1816 First National Bank Bidg. 


300 West Washington 
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Unsolved folding carton problems 


(Continued from Page 10) 


from one supplier, but controlled 
from delivery to delivery from differ- 
ent suppliers. 

Here again, we have the machine 
operators’ request for uniformity 
within the folding carton producing 


industry. 


Packing And Storage 


The packing and storage of unfilled 
cartons is not a packaging machine 
operation. However, it does have a 
direct bearing on that operation. 

A flat carton, ready to be fed into 


machine, 


the packaging may vary 
from one to three times the thick- 


ness of the stock. We then put hun- 
dreds of these flat cartons into a ship- 
ping case. The shipping case may be 
packed tight to help it support the 
load on top of it, or it may be packed 
loose to preserve the pre-break of the 
score lines in the cartons. 

FATE OF CASES. And then ou 
trouble begins. We toss the shipping 
case around, drop it, 
brick pile it, stack 
height of the storage 
some cases for inspection of cartons, 
trucks into the stacks, 


them in winter, bake them in sum- 


palletize it. 
it to the visible 
space, open 


ram freeze 


the cartons at low relative 


soak the 


high relative humidity. 


mer, dry 
humidity, and cartons at 

The corrugated cases do not sup- 
port the load placed on them. It is 
the flat cartons in the shipping case 
that do the supporting. The result: 
W arped, bent or damaged cartons. 
And these are the cartons the ma- 
chine operators get to feed into those 


packaging machines. 


Approach To Solutions 
How can we lick this problem? 
One manufacturer using several hun- 
dred millions of glued end cartons 
annually does not have the answer. 
Neither do his carton manufacturers. 

Possibly, a partial answer might be 
this: 

1. Buy the cartons in the flat and 
have them packed on skids for de- 
livery to the user. 

2. Store the skids of flat cartons 
until required for production. 


3. The user would fold and glue 
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the side seam as required for pro- 
duction. 

THIS PLAN MAY SPREAD. Some 
users of folding cartons are now using 
this system, and like it. Possibly, this 
system will enjoy extended use as 
more and more manufacturers realize 
what is happening to their folding 
cartons under storage conditions, and 
the effect of using damaged cartons 
on their packaging lines. 

Every producer and user of folding 
cartons has problems. Some of these 
problems stem from practices within 
the folding carton producing indus- 
try. Others are of our own making. 
The solving of these problems, if 
they are to be solved, is a coopera- 
tive adventure. No one segment can 


do it without the help of the others. 


More news of 
packaging personnel 


(Continued from Page 27) 


a new position. He was previously 
manager of the Minneapolis general 
sales division. J. H. EASTMAN suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hersey in the latter capa- 
city and M. F. P. DALLIsoN is now 
special account representative at 
Minneapolis. Both Mr. Eastman and 
Mr. Dallison were previously in sales 
work for Bemis at Minneapolis. 

STEWART ECKERS is now manager 
of Bemis’ Baltimore sales office, su- 
pervising Bemis sales in the upper 
Chesapeake Bay area. 

The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, 
announces that RANLET MINER is now 
chairman of the board and Donatp 
A. GAUDION is vice 


now executive 


president. Previously vice chairman 
of the board, Mr. Miner succeeds his 
late father. MINER, as 


chairman. Mr. 


Epwarp G. 
board Gaudion was 
previously vice president and assist- 
ant to the president. 

Arthur Colton Company has ap- 
pointed Erwin V. KISTNER sales engi- 
neer, operating from the company’s 
New York office, handling machinery 
sales in Southern New Jersey, East- 
ern Maryland, Delaware, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Kistner was previously a sales 
engineer for Lowe Engineering Com- 
pany. 

Eucene L. Martinez has 
named manager of The Dow Chem- 


been 


ical Company’s new sales office in 
Buffalo. He was previously a general 
New 


Chemicals salesmen in 


chemicals salesman in Dow’s 
York office. 
the new Buffalo office include SewarpD 
H. Mort Jr. and GerRALp L. MITCHELL. 
Plastics salesmen assigned there in- 
clude Ross D. Viscer, plastics super- 
RoBert F. BuNKER, 
S. Crew and Donato W. 

New director of 
Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 


ROBERT 
Ruorr. 


visor. 


labor relations 


tute is A. J. Martin. He was pre- 
viously labor relations director of 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company. He 
succeeds the late Ratpn A. Lino. 
In addition to serving GCMI, Mr. 
Martin will 
director of the National Association 


also be labor relations 


of Manufacturers of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware. 

W. M. Larsen is to be manager 
of the newly-established Akron dis- 
trict office of Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany’s plastics sales division. He was 
previously marketing assistant in the 
Phillips Petroleum Company sales 


department. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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| Geyer filling machines are your best 

| buy because: 

| 1. one machine handles a variety of 

sizes and types of containers 

| 2. many cemi-liquid and semi-solid 

| products can be handled on the same 

| machine — jellies, jams, preserves, 

| mayonnaise, peanut butter, pastes, etc. 
3. they change over easily, quickly to 

| different size and type containers 

| 4. they fill from 20 to 300 containers 

| per minute 

Write, wire or call for additional de- 

l tails and let us bid on your job. 

| 

! 


THE FILLER MACHINE CO., INC. 


the original builder of Philadelphia piston fillers 


> FILLERS | 


TO FILL YOUR PRODUCTS 
aud benefit F ways! 


12 Penn Ave., Rockledge, Phile. 11, Po. Pligrim $0170 | 
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Vacuum Forming Machine 


Formvac Corp. booklet describes auto- 


matic vacuum forming machine that 
can be adjusted to handle rigid and 
semi-rigid thermoplastic sheets. Circle 
No. 101. 

Jar And Bottle Labelers 

Pneumatic Scale Corp. Bulletin 129 


provides photos, drawings and speci- 
fications for two models of machines 
that apply body labels ound bottles 
and jars up to 300 per minute. Circle 


No. 102. 


Heat Sealers 

Wrap-Ade Machine Co. offers bulletin 
and price list for three models of jaw- 
type heat sealing crimpers and their 
special attachments. Circle No. 103. 
Counter And Filler 

Brown Bag Filling Machine Co. has leaf- 
let describing semi-automatic machine 
that counts and fills small products such 
as screws, nuts, etc. in rigid or flexible 
packages up to 35 per minute. Circle 
No. 104. 


Capping Machines 

Resina Automatic Machinery Co. folder 
illustrates ten different machines for 
jar and bottle capping and can sealing. 
Specifications and capacities are in- 


cluded. Circle No. 105. 


Liquid Fillers 

MRM Company, Inc. eight-page cata- 
log illustrates its line of liquid fillers 
with specifications. Models include 
gravity, vacuum, volumetric, automatic 
and semi-automatic units. Circle No. 106. 


Bag Sealer And Labeler 

Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc. speci- 
fication sheet describes automatic jaw- 
type bag sealer with vacuum labeler. 
Detailed photo is captioned to identify 


1. Beneath each announcement is a code number. As 
you select items on which you want more information, 
note this number. 


2. Now, circle the corresponding numbers on the post- 


card. 
3. Next, 
4. Then, 


each vital part of unit. Circle No. 107. 


Filling Machines 


Stuyvesant Engineering Co. describes 
line of fillers for dry, semi-dry free or 
slow flowing products in brochure. 
List of present users is included. Circle 


No. 108. 


Wire Stitching 
Co. 
stitchers and wire with complete speci- 


Acme Steel shows line of wire 


fications for each type in Catalog AD- 


131. Circle No. 109. 

Winders 

Hobbs Mfg. Co. brochure _ illustrates 
with specifications and layout diagrams 
its line of winders for paper and 
plastic films. Check list for individual 
needs is included. Circle No. 110. 


Automatic Packaging Machines 

F. B. Redington Co. 32-page catalog 
completely describes this company’s line 
of cartoning, wrapping and special 
machines for packaging a wide variety 


of products. Circle No. 111. 


Carton Forming And Closing 

Peters Machinery Co. offers an_illus- 
trated brochure that gives specifica- 
tions and floor plans for this company’s 
carton forming and lining, and folding 


and closing machines. Speeds range 


from 30 to 120 cartons per minute. 
Circle No. 112. 
Wrappers 


The Globe Company has a brochure 
providing specifications and illustrated 
descriptions of its machines. Units are 
automatic and adjustable for under- 


folding or overwrapping using heat 
sealing wrapping materials. Circle 
No. 113. 


fll in 


mail 


your name and address. 


the card — we pay the postage. 


Pouch And Bag Maker 


Conapac Corp. describes a pouch at- 
tachment for its Model C cellophane 
Unit 
permits fabrication of conventional bags 
or three sides seal pouches 1%” to 
912" wide by 3” to 17” long. Circle 
No. 114. 


bag machine in current bulletin. 


Prepackaging Closures 

A. Kimball Company folder lists line of 
colored bands called Ti-Paks. Used for 
bunching vegetables and as bag clo- 
sures, they are ‘4’ or 42"’ wide. Circle 
No. 115. 


Vinyl Film 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. leaf- 
let lists physical properties of Vita-film, 
with sizes available. Material has many 
uses for wrapping non-food products. 
Circle No. 116. 


Packaging Resins, Plastics 


Bakelite Co. has published a 1956 
“Guide to Improved Packaging” that 
illustrates applications for vinyl and 


polyethylene film, polyethylene based 
coatings, and polyethylene 
plastics, and rigid vinyl. Circle No. 117. 


phenolic 


Military Packaging 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. lists applications 
of its cushioning materials covering 
federal specifications, cushioning, liquid 


and shock absorption, surface protec- 


tion and blocking packs in 10-page 
booklet. Circle No. 118. 
Adhesives 


H. B. Fuller Co. catalog lists 17 kinds 
of adhesives for bottle labeling, carry- 
home cartons, fibre case making, case 
sealing and tax stamp pasting. Sug- 
gested use with particular machines is 
included. Circle No. 119. 
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Rigid Plastic Boxes 
Bradley Industries 140 styles 


of plain and fancy polystyrene stock 


pictures 


boxes in its 20-page catalog. Price 


list is included. Circle No. 120. 


Plastic Film 

The Visking Corp. offers a 20-page 
data booklet that lists the 
characteristics and properties of Vis- 


technical 
queen film. It explains the physical 
and chemical structure of polyethylene 
and provides a bibliography. Circle 
No. 121. 


Rigid Acetate 

Monsanto Chemical Co. has a sample 
swatch of its transparent rigid acetate 
in five gauges from .005” to .020”. It 
can be printed, embossed, stapled or 
cemented. Circle No. 122. 


Transparent Sheeting 

Eastman Kodak Co. lists properties of 
five grades of its cellulose ester sheet. 
Bulletin provides shrinkage and heat 
softening temperature charts and item- 
izes weights, areas and gauges avail- 
able. Circle No. 123. 


Rust Prevention 

Angier Corp. offers a 12-page booklet 
vapor inhibitor 
It tells what they are, how 


outlining company’s 
papers. 
they work, their uses and limitations 
and methods of employing them. Circle 


No. 124. 


New Aerosol Spray 

Du Pont ‘’Kinetic’’ Chemicals Div. Tech- 
Memorandum KTM-20 describes 
new formulation offered to aerosol in- 


nical 
dustry. It prevents silver from tarnish- 
ing yet can be washed off with soap 


and water. Circle No. 125. 


Polyethylene Bottles 

Royal Mfg. Co. Inc. pamphlet lists line 
of stock polyethylene bottles and fit- 
ments with capacities and sizes. Styles 
include Boston, modified Boston and 
cylinder rounds, flat and modern ovals, 
tapered Circle 


oblongs and rounds. 


No. 126. 


Unit Packaging Service 

Unette Corp. offers comprehensive bulle- 
tin on its new unit packaging service 
for close tolerance filling of creams 
and liquids in small plastic tubes. Suit- 
able for foods, drugs, cosmetics, chem- 
icals, paints, etc. Circle No. 127. 


Glass Containers 

J. Rabinowitz & Sons, Inc., a distribu- 
tor of glass bottles, jars and metal 
closures for the food, drug, chemical, 
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The Elgin “Twin” is a rapid, faultless producer. 
This Filler features a unique method for control- 
ling the piston stroke, resulting in two speeds: 
high-speed on cylinder filling, low-speed on con- 
tainer filling. Easily adapted to a broad range 





cosmetic fields, has a 
Circle No. 128. 


and catalog 


available. 


Vacuum Forming Unit 

Vacuum Forming Corp. has an illus- 
trated folder reviewing its new Model 
88-M and Model 88-FM forming press 
that 
drape forming—with male and female 


Circle No. 129. 


provides two-way vacuum and 


molds. 


Film About Taping 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. announces national availability of 
a new 25-minute sound film, “Tape It 
This is a 


showing manual, semi-automatic and 


Easy.” 16-mm. color film 


automatic taping machines in action, 


emphasizing tape automation. Circle 
No. 130. 

Rotary Piston Filler 

The Pfaudler Co. has a bulletin (911 


Supplement) on its 35-station piston 
filler, noted for its high speed of oper- 
ation. This bulletin includes both photos 
of filler details 
functioning, and reviews important fea- 
tures. Circle No. 131. 


and drawings and 


Fibre Cans 


R. C. Can Co. announces a new two- 
color catalog of its fibre cans of differ- 


ent kinds and sizes. This catalog also 
contains information on construction, 
materials, shapes, closures, and reviews 
specialty items and their applications— 
including “easy-open” packages. Circle 
No. 132. 


Cellulose Banding Machine 
Economic Machinery Co. announces its 
Bulletin BA-168 which describes its 
cellulose banding machinery. This bulle- 
tin not only sets forth pertinent fea- 
tures of this automatic equipment but 
has sets of drawings illustrating process 
cycles for plain and printed bands. 
Circle No. 133. 


Wrapping Machinery 

Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine 
Co. Model MPS unit wraps boxes, trays, 
etc., sealing with heat or glue, up to 21 
packages per minute. Powered from 
wall outlet, it is mounted on casters. 
Folder gives specifications. Circle No. 
134. 


Case Opening, Loading, Sealing 

J. L. Ferguson Co. booklet diagrams 
and models of this 
company’s case openers, loaders and 
Circle No. 135. 


(Continued on next page) 


illustrates several 


sealers. 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


2 VALVE FILLER 


FARNS é ‘73 WAY 
“TW : N’ 


The Perfect Filler for Glass, 
Plastic and Tin containers. 
Accurate Ingredient Fill for 
Aerosol Packing 








PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS 


Write for 
STITUTE 


complete literature 
Address Dept. E62 





of products and container sizes, the Elgin “Twin” 


insures an accuracy of fill you can rely on for 
either liquid or viscous products. Easily cleaned 
—ideal for light or heavy packs and ideal for 
aerosol packing—the Elgin “Twin” earns its way 


in labor and product savings! 


ELGIN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
200 Brook Street + Elgin, Illinois 
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Making a 


MARKED 
IMPROVEMENT 


in BOX MARKING 





351 Lome PALOMINO 


Showing a hosiery manufacturer how he 
could mark his boxes with variable detail 
in half the time required by hand stamping 
—and get far better imprint quality be- 
sides —typifies the way the Markem Method 
works. Markem studies the needs — rec- 
ommends the right machine, type and ink for 
the job, follows up with installation, operator 
instruction, maintenance and supply. In 
marking textiles, tools and hardware; shoes 
and leather products; plastics and pharma- 
ceuticals; electrical components and cloth- 
ing—the Markem Method results in better 
marking. Find out how it can benefit you, 
by writing Markem Machine Co., Keene 35, 
New Hampshire. 


——$$___—_/ 
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Collectors And Packers 
Standard-Knapp Div. of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
offers its latest bulletin on collectors and 
packers that pack cases with cartons, 
bags, or cans. Circle No. 136. 


Rotary Vacuum Filler 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. has a 16- 
page catalog of its six basic models, 
with 14 adaptations for handling liquids 
and semi-liquids. This catalog gives 
photos drawings and _ specifications. 


Circle No. 137. 


Fillers And Cappers 

Elgin Mfg. Co. describes twelve kinds of 
fillers and cappers for foods, paints, 
cosmetics, and oils in an_ illustrated 


folder. Circle No. 138. 


Automatic Packer 

U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co. has 
a folder which reports speeds up to 160 
per minute on most powders or granules 
with round, square or irregular con- 
tainers. This folder gives details for 
Model JN packer, filler, packer-weigher. 
Circle No. 139. 


Carton Prefolding 

The International Paper Box Machine 
Co. outlines the importance of pre- 
folded cartons in a high speed pack- 
aging line, in its 64-page catalog, il- 
lustrated with diagrams and pictures. 
Circle No. 140. 


Filling Machinery 

G. Diehl Mateer Co. discusses its filler 
that handles liquids, powders or pastes 
up to 240 per minute with 99.7 per cent 
accuracy reported.  Bro- 
Circle No. 141. 


mechanical 
chure gives details. 


Marking Equipment 

Industrial Marking Equipment Co. has 
a catalog showing its line of conveyor 
line markers, multi-wall bag, case and 
Illustrated, with prices for 
Circle No. 142 


pail printers. 
units shown 


Wrapping And Packaging 

Battle Creek Packaging Machines, Inc 
gives specifications and pictures of 25 
models of machines used for over-wrap- 
ping, carton filling, lining and sealing, 
in a 16-page catalog. Circle No. 143. 
Paper, Textile, Plastic Bags 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. reviews its various 
kinds of paper, textile and plastic bags, 
discussing this line in pocket size refer- 
ence booklet. Circle No. 144. 


Moistureless Adhesive 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
folder of 


offers a file 


sample tags and labels 
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demonstrating features of its pressure 


sensitive adhesive. Circle No. 145. 


Polyethylene Sheet 


The Plastics Div. of Celanese Corp. 
offers polyethylene in gauges from 
015” to .090”, in its Product Bulletin 
NP-13, listing properties, characteristics, 


and uses. Circle No. 146 


Collapsible Tubes 

A. H. Wirz, Inc. offers a booklet de- 
tailing its line of tubes, applicators and 
closures, including a capacity chart, 
size and tolerance chart and a stand- 
ard tube nomenclature. Circle No. 147. 


Fast Coating Machine 

Potdevin Machine Co. announces a new, 
versatile coating machine; Model 2R. 
Using any coating material it coats 
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from a 1” strip to overall. A regulator 
controls thickness desired. Machine is 
adjustable for various label sizes and 
is available in 6, 9 and 12 inch widths 
Circle No. 12 


Case Imprinting Unit 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. has a new motor- 
imprinting 


driven, flexographic case 


unit that attaches to a conveyor line. 







Called the 750 Rolaprinter” this equip- 
ment has two special features: A micro- 





switch activated electro-mechanism and 
a vertical flexographic printing system, 
using a variable speed mechanism that 
synchronizes with surface speed of mov- 
Circle No. 13. 


ing containers. 
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More news of packaging personnel 
(Continued from Page 31) 
Leo F. Givens has been elected comptroller of Rheem 
Manufacturing Company. He B. Huestis, 
who resigned to join another firm. Mr. Givens previously 


succeeds 


was assistant to the comptroller and was located at Chi- 


His new position takes him to Rheem's general 


cago. 
office, Richmond, California. 
D. FLoyp Burns is manager of Wright Machinery 


Company's new Southwestern district sales-service head- 
With Wright since 1942, Mr. 
Burns was previously engineer, salesman and special rep- 
of the company. 
McKay is now president of Shock and 
Detroit, newly-formed research 
and engineering organization. Mr. McKay was a civilian 
scientist of the Army prior to joining his new company. 
M. B. BisTLINe under W. C, 
Douce, district manager of Phillips Chemical’s New York 
Mr. Bistline was previously a develop- 


quarters at New Orleans. 


resentative 
Rosert L. 


Vibration Research, Inc.., 


is sales engineer 


now 


plastic sales office. 
ment engineer in Phillips’ research and development 


department. 
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LOOK TO FOR EVERY 


LIQUID’ FILLING 


REQUIREMENT 


and profit by more than two 
generations of liquid filling 
experience. The U.S. line 
covers a wide range of liquid 
filling machines for auto- 
matic, semi-automatic and 
hand-filling operations. 
With this wide choice of 





! — Fillers, you need not com- 
' promise your production to 
| fita machine; instead, basic 
{ . 
' U.S. machines are custom- 
' engineered to fit your speci- 
Model B-2 Vacuum Filler | fic production . . . and 
in aie ie usually at a saving. 
tainers at a time. Handles a ! \ 
wide variety of liquids and ! . 
semi-liquids. Has automatic ! ; 


product supply; vacuum is ad- ! 
justable and flow regulated for ; 
accurate, clean filling. Fills a ' 
wide range of containers up to ' 
4%" dia. round or rectangular. 
Send for Bulletin B-2. 






The U.S. Siphon Filler 


is a highly efficient machine. 
PE Stainless steel filling tubes and 
glass lined tank. Handles all 
types liquids; all containers. 
Fills without overflow or spill- 
age. Send for Siphon Bulletin. 


Model B-49 Straightline Vacuum Filler 


for liquids and semi-liquids. Most automatic one- 
operator multiple filler. Operates with or without dis- 
charge conveyor. Filling proceeds automatically while 
empties are loaded. Easy operating lever activates 
container feed and discharge; otherwise operation is 
completely automatic. Adjustable for container sizes 
from AGST to gallon size finishes. A dependable 
| machine where filling cost is a factor. For full details, 
send for Bulletin B-49, 


uU. S. BOTTLERS 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Specialists in Liquid Filling and Container Cleaning Equipme: at 
4009 North Rockwell Street * Chicago 18, Illinois 


Boston « New YorK ¢ PHILADELPHIA « Houston ¢_ DALras 
Los ANGELES ¢« SAN FRANCISCO « DENVER y" — e PORTLAND 
PHoentx « New ORLEANS ¢ TAMPA ¢ « MONTREAL 

EXPORT OFFICE: TOLEDO 


' Toronto « VANCOUVER «¢ WINNIPEG ¢ 
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Ever, so often we hear of dissatisfaction over purchases 
of packaging machinery. A user complains that a new 
machine fails to do its job and has to be rebuilt to 

meet production requirements. A machinery manufacturer 
points out that the inability of a customer to define 

the objectives of a machine prevent its maker from 
building into it the desired performance. 

This suggests a distinct need of better communi- 
cation and a more complete exchange of information 
between machinery maker and user. In a nutshell. the 
problem arises where a user cannot or does not 
focus the supplier’s attention on just what to furnish. 
Likewise, suppliers sometimes send out representatives 


incapable of analyzing a user problem. 


While we might summarily dispose of such complaints 
by making a plea for better communications, we must 
emphasize a more basic aspect of the matter: The 
fundamental task of reducing a problem to essentials 
and determining what the job is before ordering 
equipment to do it. 

Recently, the engineer in charge of packaging 
machinery for a confectionery manufacturer told us that 
far too often members of his organization approach a 
packaging operation with preconceived ideas about 
specific equipment. 

In contrast to this, he insists on considering first 
the fundamentals. Before thinking about ordering, ot 
even specifying equipment, sound practice dictates a 
careful, step-by-step analysis of the job itself. 

Only upon such a study can one predicate an accurate 


determination of equipment needs, he asserted. 


\ parallel problem is the task of coordinating 
the development of an entire packaging line—where sev- 
eral machinery suppliers are working with the user. 
In this connection, an engineer responsible for packag- 
ing machinery development in a multi-plant food products 
company told us that close coordination is absolutely 
necessary 

“Each man on the project should know exactly what 
the others are doing,” he urged, pointing out that not 
only at the start, but also at all stages thereafter, 
those working on different aspects of a packaging line 
should know the problems and progress of the others. 


Tools of good management, such as reasonable use of 
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memoranda and conferences, and good engineering tools, 
such as time charts covering the sequences of related 


machinery operations, will facilitate this coordination. 


Careful planning as well as careful coordina- 
tion of project details will go far to eliminate the 
rebuilding of a machine by its user. Further, before a 
user criticizes a machinery maker for supplying a 
machine requiring rebuilding, he first should recall 


whether or not he gave the maker adequate information. 


Before anyone blames a machinery maker for producing 
equipment based on inadequate data, we might state that 
usually the heart of the trouble is that the user is 
not conscious of any lack of information. Rather, he 
is unconsciously inarticulate and is not aware of what 


he really wants a given machine to do. 


He fails to express his objectives because he 
\ thorough 


analysis, such as a chronological, sequential exam- 


has not clearly determined them. 


ination of a packaging operation, should minimize the 
hazards of equipment purchases based on fragmentary 
data. 

To conclude, we urge attention to three points: 
|. Careful analysis of a project or job in 

terms of fundamentals, in order to define 


equipment requirements. 


. Complete sharing of all pertinent data with the 


supplier who is to produce the machine. 


w 


. Better teamwork and more integrated participa- 
tion of all individuals (users and suppliers 


alike) working on a common project. 


Careful attention to these points does not auto- 
matically insure the best possible packaging machinery 
for a given operation, but there is much to gain and 
little to lose by following them. Those in doubt 
might visit companies and engineers who do follow them, 
to learn first-hand the benefits that accompany 
(1) systematic analysis, (2) articulate communications, 


and (3) coordinated teamwork in machine development. 


| ne 
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ANOTHER PACKAGING 
“NATURAL” FOR 
AVISCO* CELLOPHANE 


Bundling saves handling, speeds sales 









Suppose you manufacture a packaged re- 
tail item. En route from warehouse to dis- 





BRECK BRECK 


























tributor to retail shelf your product must 
be counted, handled. and rehandled often. 
Yet too many handlings waste time, often 
mar its appearance. Is there a remedy? 

John H. Breck. Inc.. found the answer 
by “bundling” six-in-one with strong, 
heavy-duty Avisco Cellophane. Protected 
and beautified. this compact multiple unit 
is easier to pack, ship and display. 

And. with cellophane, products are 
identified instantly. You need no bun- 
dling wrapper label. 

This is just one of hundreds of Avisco 
Cellophane packaging ideas that move 
merchandise. Perhaps Avisco Cellophane 
could help speed and simplify the sales 
and distribution of your product. 





Just drop us a line or give us a call. 
American Viscose Corporation, Film 
Division. 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 


Philadelphia 3. 






*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation 
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foresees 


future cartoning needs 
NOW! 


(without a crystal ball ) 


* 





low-cost cartoning experience as the guide, TONI 
adds Jones fully automatic cartoning for its booming products Pamper 
and White Rain. 


This latest Toni equipment by Jones NOW cartons 1%, 3% and 7 ounce 


bottles at speeds up to 250 per minute. This same equipment will carton 
a wide range of sizes and loads Toni might require in the FUTURE. 
Cartons ranging from 1” x 
VY” 134," Vo" ” 
THE PRESENT OPERATION: Vf x 3'%6 to 2%a x4 x 
8” are accommodated on this 
machine by simple adijust- 
: ments. Toni now has the assur- 
bucket slot : 
ance that future changes in 
cartoning requirements are 
> merely routine matters. 
in carton) and gently placed horizontally in bucket. ; , 
¢ : Let a Jones packaging engi- 
” ; ; ist ith ss 
Flat carton is fed from magazine and opened (no load, no carton). pesraderrasd sagdhcisi i gps) get 
ent cartoning needs, and—at 
the same time—help you plan 
; for the years ahead. Thous- 
loading station. . 
~ ands of businesses have done 
= s a . ; just that, without obligation. 
Leaflet is folded over cap end as bottle moves into carton. Why don't you? 


1. Leaflet, when required, is folded (three times) and inserted in 


Each bottle is given half turn on infeed line (to keep label face-up 
Carton and bottle move side by side, in smooth constant motion, to 


Carton flaps are tucked, loaded carton turned upright and discharged 


for case packing. 


P. O. BOX 485 


r. a. JONES « company, inc. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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